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Planned for Serving 


The United Lutheran Church in Convention Assembled Exhibits 
Varied and Powerful Resources for Religious Work 


Ir the organization which concluded its thirteenth biennial convention in 
Louisville, Ky., last Wednesday had been primarily concerned with some sort of 
property, a reporter of its sessions would be expected to list its capital, enumerate 
its investments, describe the nature and equipment of its centers of production 
and give an inventory of its assets and liabilities. Persons accustomed to interpret 
financial statements would thereby be informed as to the worthiness of the enter- 
prise. Its vigor would probably be judged by comparing annual, biennial and 


decade summaries of its transactions. 

THE LUTHERAN’S main purpose in this 
story of the recent biennial “business” 
meeting of our Church is to present to 
pastors and congregations bulk infor- 
mation about the ecclesiastical enter- 
prises in which every confirmed mem- 
ber of the U. L. C. A. is a participant. 
It is only when one knows his church 
as an agency which has a complete 
set-up for doing the business which 
the Lord has commissioned the com- 
munity of believers to perform, that he 
can form an intelligent conception of 
the organization in which his congre- 
gation is one of a total of 4,046 con- 
stituent units. They are spread over 
six provinces in Canada, forty com- 
monwealths, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia in the United States. 

One does not underestimate the sig- 


nificance of statistics in an appraisal of — 


the U. L. C. A., and some figures are 
given in the resume of Secretary 
Greever’s report on a later page of this 
special issue. But for a brief yet com- 
prehensive, interesting, bird’s-eye view 
of the distribution through which we 
broaden the sources and services of 
our discipleship the names of the 
agencies to which the activities of the 
church are assigned for performance 
indicate an inspiring division of labor. 
First on such a list are the Officers, 
Boards and Commissions, as follows: 

Adjudication 

American Missions 

Deaconess Work 

Education 

Executive 

Foreign Missions 

Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 

Ministerial Pensions and Relief 

Parish and Church School 

Publication 

Secretary 

Social Missions 

Treasurer 
In addition to some specific function of 
the church which is committed to each 
of these several groups there is the 
further distinction that they are elected 
to these positions by the convention 
itself, the majority for six-year terms. 


The second group has the heading 
COMMITTEES. Its appointees serve 
the following departments of operation: 


Architecture 
Army and Navy Work 
Centennial Tour to India 
Church Music 
Church Papers 
Church Papers Policy 
Church Statistics 
Common Service Book 
German Interests 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio 
Lutheran World Convention 
National Lutheran Council 
Publicity 
Relationships to American 
Lutheran Church Bodies 
Transportation 
They are “standing committees,” for 
the most part appointed by the Pres- 
ident, though some are elected. 


By the heading SOCIETIES, we 
mean auxiliary organizations, chief of 
which are the 

American Bible Society 
Archivist Contacts 
Brotherhood 

Luther League 
Necrologist’s Report 
Women’s Missionary Society 


One notes the highly valuable activities 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
the men’s Brotherhood and the Luther 
League. The American Bible Society’s 
work is one in which Protestant Chris- 
tians have co-operated for more than 
a century. It was listed with undivided 
approval as.an inheritance from Lu- 
theran authorities before 1918. 

The number of persons named as 
members of the boards, commissions, 
committees and officials or representa- 
tives sometimes exceeds 300. To this 
company must be added the personnel 
of convention committees on “The 
President’s Report,” on “Leave of 
Absence,” on “Memorials from Con- 
stituent Synods,” on “Reference and 
Counsel,’ on “Nominations to Boards 
and Committees,” on “Minutes of the 
Convention,” and on “Conduct of Elec- 
tions.” 


SYSTEM OF PROCEDURE 


The first objective of the “Louisville 
convention was to receive the reports 
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from the officers and agencies to which 
reference has just been made. Each 
was required to report the activities 
for the years July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941, and from July 1, 1941; to June 30, 
1942. The receipts and disbursements 
of funds handled by each is stated with 
items and with the certificate of the 
audit. A program was outlined for each 
of the five devotional or special meet- 
ings and the thirteen business sessions 
which the convention adopted by mo- 
tion at the first business session on 
Thursday, October 15. The periods of 
time allotted to business sessions were 
A. M., 8.45 to 12 M.; then the afternoon 
schedule from 2 to 5 P. M., with occa- 
sional extensions to finish a pending 
item of business. 

President Knubel, with the experi- 
ence of twelve previous conventions to 
guide him, has apparently acquired the 
habit of requiring brevity, promptness, 
concentration and conclusions in the 
handling of reports, their discussion, 
and their recommendations. Few ir- 
relevant remarks got by the barrier of 
executive watchfulness. 


October 28, 1942 


In the Apostles’ Creed we refer to the Holy Christian 
Church. To signify championing our Lord’s message 
and defending its truths against attacks by the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we speak of the Church Militant. 
For those who have fought the fight and inherited the 
crown of righteousness that is imperishable, we use the 
phrase, The Church Triumphant. 

There is another expression concerning the community 

of believers for which there is a distinctive use, namely, 
The Church Corporate. The Scriptural authority for 
this title is the verse in the twelfth chapter of Paul’s 
first Epistle to the Corinthians—‘‘Now ye are the body 
of Christ and members in particular.” When the apostle 
desired to indicate the fellowship of believers as they 
are together in the stewardship of the Gospel and in the 
articulation of each one’s gifts of grace, he used a com- 
parison with the way in which the members of the 
human body are joined together. Hence we say, The 
Church Corporate. 

When we report, as in this issue of Tue LUTHERAN, 
the proceedings of the U. L. C. A. in Convention As- 
sembled, we are dealing with the Church Corporate. 
The worship is that of the company of believers. The 
business presented for examination and discussion is 


Return and Report 


the Lord’s business. If the delegates are keen to serve, 
that is, if the gifts of divine grace are not restrained, but 
given expression in the conclusions reached, then our 
Church Corporate is vigorous, consecrated, divinely led, 
obedient to the Holy Spirit. 

THe LUTHERAN deems the assembly of delegates who 
conferred together in Louisville, Ky., October 14 to 21, 
as indeed the Church Corporate. It is our conviction 
that theirs was not an ordinary gathering: it was a con- 
ference of the official representatives of a great body of 
believers who can be esteemed as meriting Paul’s defini- 
tion of the church when he wrote, “Now ye are the body 
of Christ and members in particular.” 

Is our conclusion correct? Those who sent the men 
from their several synods will know by the “signs fol- 
lowing.” The first demonstration will occur when con- 
gregations assemble to receive the reports from Louis- 
ville. Thus the church will learn directly of the program 
of action accepted and awaiting the participation of 
every member of the U. L. C. A. These meetings, 
planned to tell those who constitute our 4,046 congrega- 
tions, what was said in their names and what was de- 
cided by their representatives to be our duty, will show 
the extent to which we are The Church Corporate. 


THE LUTHERAN 


es Church in the News 


Church at Eleven 


Art eleven o’clock people are beginning to get hungry. 
Housewives are thinking about preparing dinner. The 
sun is high in the heavens. It is—says Mr. John Scotford 
in the Advance—the most un- 
inspired hour in the day. 

Churches go on holding 
their services at eleven o’clock 
just because they have the 
habit. Mr. Scotford cites the 
case of a church in Connecticut 
which holds its service at 11.15, 
because years ago the people 
who came by trolley found that 
a convenient time to arrive. 
The trolley tracks were torn up 

——=—— many years ago, but the morn- 
ing service still begins at 11.15. 

Mr. Scotford says the idea of holding the church servy- 
ice late in the morning began when church-going was 
the only Sunday activity allowed, other than eating and 
sleeping. Services were held morning, afternoon, and 
evening. To shorten the day as much as possible, people 
slept late on Sunday morning, and therefore came to 
church at eleven. 


What to Send to Soldiers 


Some people are not satisfied with the gift-packs be- 
ing prepared for soldiers embarking for overseas service. 
The Woman’s Society of Christian Service of the South- 
west Missouri Methodist Conference doesn’t want wild- 
west story magazines in the packs. Instead they want 
included something like the devotional magazine, The 
Upper Room. 

They resent inclusion of decks of playing cards. 

The Woman’s Society has also protested the inclusion 
of cigarettes in such packs, reports the Christian Advo- 
cate. Their protest was aimed at the Red Cross, but the 
Advocate has learned that the tobacco order came from 
the War Department, not the Red Cross. 


More About Flags 


THE rumpus about whether the national flag or the 
church flag should have the position of honor at the min- 
ister’s right hand in the Presbyterian Church in West 
Milford, N. J., has been settled. The chief of police in 
West Milford had come into the church and moved the 
flags around, and church authorities had put them back 
as they were. The matter has been settled by placing 
the nation’s flag in the main section of the church, at the 
congregation’s right, while the church flag remains in 
the chancel at the minister’s right. 

The executive committee of the Federal Council has 
repeated its statement that the Christian flag should 
have the place of honor in a church, although this is at 
variance with Public Law No. 623, 77th Congress, which 
was introduced in the House by Samuel Hobbs of 
Alabama and recently passed. Congressman Hobbs an- 
nounces that the resolution was not intended as having 
the force of law, for no penalty for its violation was 
provided. 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 


What is the Christian flag? asks the Christian Cen- 
tury. It is simply a privately designed, privately fostered 
standard, of rather recent origin, which has never been 
given official status by any recognized ecclesiastical 
body. “What need has the Christian church for a Chris- 
tian flag?” asks the Century. The church already has a 
symbol—the one and sufficient symbol of its faith—the 
cross. To introduce into the sanctuary a flag bearing the 
same symbol is merely to confuse the worshiper. 

Rightly interpreted, the placing of the nation’s flag in 
the church is proper and desirable, says the Christian 
Century. This act expresses the allegiance of the nation 
to God—as a goal, if not an attainment. It is entirely 


unnecessary to balance the national flag with a church | 


flag as symbolic of loyalty both to the nation and the 
church. 


Keeping Up With People 


Never before in our history have people been moving © 


around as they are now. How can the church keep track 
of them? The American Lutheran Church has been 
building up the “Transfer Department” of its Home 
Mission Board, in an effort to solve this problem, reports 
Harold L. Yochum in the Lutheran Standard. 

Pastors are asked to report to headquarters all mem- 
bers moving out of their parishes, as well as men and 
women going into the nation’s service. During four 
months ending September 1, a total of 1,486 names were 
forwarded to the department by pastors. Of this total, 
796 are service men and 690 civilians. 

The department has forwarded these names to pastors 
in communities where the people have moved. Replies 
have been received regarding 351 of those reported 
moving. 

The greatest number of transients on this list have 
moved to California. This fact reveals a new home mis- 
sion problem, for there is only a small number of Amer- 
ican Lutheran churches in that state to receive the 
incoming populace. 

Keeping up with church members is a policy proven 
necessary by simple arithmetic, says Dr. Yochum. If 
three church members are gained, and only one lost, the 
net gain is considerable. At present two are being lost 
for every three gained. It will not do to say that after 
the war everyone is coming back home. Much of the 
current dislocation is permanent. If the churches back 
home try to keep these non-resident members on their 
rolls with the thought of getting them back eventually, 
many will be lost. 


The Family in Wartime 


ReportTInG the recent Conference on Christian Family 
Life, Bernice Burroughs in The Christian Advocate 
writes: “The American family has become transient. 
One-sixth of the population has moved to new localities 
within recent history. Depleted populations in some 
communities, overcrowding in others, are church as well 
as community problems.” The opportunities for service 
by thé church as “a family of families” present a tre- 
mendous challenge in these days of upheaval and change. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juxius F. SEEBACH 


When Swedish voters had a chance to express them- 
selves the other day in an election for town and country 
councilmen, the Communist representation nearly dou- 
bled, to a total list of 39, which was still a very incon- 
siderable fraction of the total of 1,500 seats at issue. 
Taken in connection with the fact that all of the little 
group of five of the Nazi-inclined Swedes were voted 
out of office, it is quite understandable why the German 
press became vociferous in warning the Swedes of the 
dangers of Bolshevist domination. Observers at home, 
however, believe that this small measure of Communist 
success was due rather to public displeasure over the 
government’s attitude toward the world situation, and 
as being ruled too much by the policies of the Conserva- 
tives. The dominant Social Democrat Party continues 
in power with a total of 829 seats, a cozy majority indeed 
in local affairs. The only other considerable increase 
was won by the Agrarian Party, which won 36 more 
seats. It is evident from this that the farmers and labor- 
ers are the aggressive pressure units in Sweden as in 
our land, though in a somewhat different way. 


The Phrase, “being Scotch,” had an apt illustration 
recently (August 31) in Schenectady, N. Y., in the Gen- 
eral Electric plant given to the manufacture of tiny 
magnets for electrical meters in airplanes and other in- 
struments. The occasion was the dire need of nickel 
with which to carry on the work, but none was in sight. 
In former years the grinding of these magnets had pro- 
duced, in connection with the grinding material, a black, 
sooty dust, which was regularly swept up, poured into 
barrels and set aside for the dump. “Being Scotch” ap- 
peared on the scene in the person of Charles Stevens, a 
typical Scot, who believed the metal in the dust was 
worth something to scrap dealers; but he found no 
takers. Eventually he had gathered 50,000 pounds of 
the dust without a bidder. Stevens’ Scotch stubbornness 
finally engaged the attention of a General Electric 
metallurgist, John Siever, who decided to go after the 
nickel. His experiments were so successful that he cut 
the plant’s nickel needs by 20 per cent. 


Tamerlane (Timur the Lame), a great-great-great- 
grandson of Genghis-Khan and a mighty conqueror in 
his own right, was recently reintroduced to a war- 
weary world by a group of Soviet scientists. When his 
tomb in Samarkand was opened (one that he built for 
his grandson, Mahommed-Sultan), they discovered 
Tamerlane’s well-preserved skeleton in a splendid ebony 
coffin, covered with a brocaded blanket of gold thread. 
An examination of the skeleton revealed that Tamer- 
Tane’s right leg was shorter than the left, which verified 
the reason given for his name. Originally Tamerlane’s 
body was embalmed with musk and rose water, and 
wrapped in linen. The ebony coffin was further enclosed 
in a massive marble sarcophagus under a slab of marble 
weighing nearly four tons. His death occurred February 
17, 1405, and was due to a fever contracted just as he 
was ready to cap his career of conquest with an invasion 
of China. It is queer how often these lands and names 
connect in news of recent events. 


‘ 


The Stiffening restrictions of fuel oil for heating houses 
adds force to the suggestion of A. H. Senner, engineer 
in charge of research work for the national Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering. He advises all 
such fuel users to procure an inexpensive and easily- 
operated flue-gas analyzer. With the information which 
this instrument will furnish concerning the combustion 
of the oil-fuel the burners can be quickly set to give the 
maximum efficiency. This cannot be detected by the 
appearance of the flame, says Mr. Senner. Since there 
are more than 2,000,000 oil-fuel-heated homes in the 
U. S. A., most of them east of the Alleghenies, the eco- 
nomic value of the adjustment, both for the supply and 
the consumer, is considerable. A test by a Baltimore oil 
company, made upon over 7,000 home furnaces, and 
which led to this advice, showed an average saving of 
12.6 per cent—quite significant in view of Henderson’s 
decision to cut the users’ normal supply 33 per cent. 


Taxation of churches and church-owned property 
draws steadily and appreciably nearer. The reason, of 
course, is the growing need of income by communities. 
Once started the taxation may well become a state and 
national issue and practice. Louisville, Ky., recently 
brought the problem to a head by placing all church- 
owned property on the tax rolls. This action would hit 
the Baptists and Roman Catholics hardest there; but all 
religious bodies would feel its weight. The purpose, of 
course, is needed income, but it is also being used as a 
test of old court decisions rendered under simpler con- 
ditions and lower taxation needs. The action of the 
District of Columbia is even more advanced and deter- 
mined. There properties owned by religious and educa- 
tional institutions, including the Federation of Churches, 
the Second Church of Christ Scientist and many Roman- 
ist properties, have been returned to the District tax 
rolls five times in less than a year. The contention is 
that seminaries, for instance, are not entitled to exemp- 
tion as educational institutions. The conclusion of the 
government of the Capital, which ordered these re- 
peated levies, that “religious institutions enjoy no in- 
herent exemption from taxation,” is ominous for the 
future. 


War Industry’s dislocation of the population and its 
effect upon church membership are vividly pictured by 
the recent decision of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Maryland to erect a temporary church building and 
parish house for the employees of the Glenn Martin 
Airplane Company of Baltimore, Md. This is intended 
to provide religious facilities for the workers flocking 
into the rapidly expanding plant. Non-Episcopalians 
may have the privilege of becoming active members of 
the church without surrendering their church member- 
ship at home. If, however, the service of one’s own 
denomination should be desired, a minister of that 
branch of faith will be called in to officiate. The Diocese 
will spend $7,000 on the building, and the plan has the 
support of the Maryland Council of Churches and 
Christian Education. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Prior to the Atlantic Charter 


Martin Luther's Theses, Nailed to a Church Door 425 Years Ago, 


Began a New Charter of Privileges 


THE Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter of the Four 
Freedoms is being discussed by people everywhere to- 
day—as well it may be—because the freedoms it sets 
forth probably hold the key to a future war-free world, 
if somehow human beings can agree in working them 
out. The professor in the classroom and the man in the 
street hail this charter as an epoch-making document 
in the history of the civilization of the world. 

Surely we hope it may be so; 
yet a charter of freedoms is not 
new to the world. On the after- 
noon of October 31, 1517, the eve 
of the Festival of All Saints, 
Martin Luther, standing on the 
steps of the Castle Church in 
Wittenberg, with a firm hand 
nailed to the door a long sheet 
of sentences. But he was doing 
more than nailing his Ninety- 
five Theses to the door; he was 
nailing the gauntlet of Christ’s 
truth to the very gates of Rome 
and challenging her to battle in 
the name of the Christ whose 
truth he was proclaiming to the 
centuries. 


He was giving to the world a 
charter of four freedoms: — 


Freedom of Conscience 
Freedom of Worship 
Freedom of the Clergy 
Freedom of the Home 


As the church had grown in 
power, moving far away from 
the simplicity of the Apostolic 
Church of its origin, the great popes had first opposed, 
and then completely destroyed, the freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience, the rights of Christian congrega- 
tions to worship in any other manner than that dictated 
by Rome, and the rights of the clergy in all matters per- 
taining to their calling. First they checked the liberty 
of the lower clergy, then of the higher clergy, and finally 
that of the bishops. By the year 1517 they had brought 
even states and kingdoms under their power, so that 
the whole world of thought, civilization, politics and 
government moved as the Vicars of Christ decreed. 


THE AWAKENING 

But the'sound of that hammer on the church door on 
October 31 awoke men from the trance of ignorance and 
blind obedience in which they had been sleeping for 
years. They began to investigate the truth for them- 
selves: this truth that the Reformer of Wittenberg, 
destined to be the Emancipator of the world, was pro- 
claiming, namely, that man’s conscience should be his 
guide. In this proclamation he snapped the chains that 


Luther Nailing His Ninety-five Theses on the 
Door of the Castle Church 


By Cxara L. DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


had held the Christian world in the bondage of ignor- 
ance and superstition, and he gave back to the world, in 
the unchained open Bible, its full charter of freedom. 
To a weary, sin-sick world he declared that liberty 
of conscience is the true will and law of Jesus Christ; 
that God alone is the Lord of conscience, and that He 
has promised His Spirit to guide men into all truth. He 
preached that God frees men from the duty of believing 
anything except that taught 
through the Holy Bible. He even 
went further in saying that men 
were actually forbidden to be- 
lieve doctrines and command- 
ments of men unless these were 
based upon the authority of the 
Scriptures. He was sure of his 
ground, for it was confirmed by 
the words of Christ Himself: 
“Call no man master, for one 
is your master, even Christ.” 
“Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” 
“Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” 


SPIRITUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


© The second great freedom that 
Luther brought back to the 
world was the freedom of wor- 
ship as it had existed in the orig- 
inal Church of the Apostles. No 
more Latin sermons would be 
preached from the pulpits—ser- 
mons not understood by the people. Once again the 
people heard the true gospel preached in the language 
of their everyday speech: a sublime, comforting, soul- 
saving gospel. 

Luther proclaimed: “We preach unto you Jesus and 
the resurrection: believe and be saved.” In Rome it had 
been corrupted into, “We preach the Church and set 
forth the saints: pay and be saved.” The mumbled 
chanting of the priest was supplanted by the singing of 
the glorious hymns and chorals by the congregation of 
worshipers. Worship was once more a joy and a priv- 
ilege, not a blindly-followed, meaningless, meritorious 
work to buy entrance into the next world. 

Luther and his fellow preachers of the Reformation 
taught anew the personal responsibility of the soul to 
God and an incarnate Saviour. No priestly go-between 
was needed, for all could come directly to the one great 
High Priest, to worship Him in word and deed: deeds 
of love and adoration—not deeds to purchase favor from 
a threatening God whom they feared. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Healing for the Bruised 


Miss FrANceEs DysINcER, Washington, D. C., Tells of Work Among Women in Prison 


Ir you had attended the religious services at the 
Workhouse for Women of the District of Columbia on 
the Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, you would have 
worshiped in a chapel of beauty and charm. After the 
piano prelude, members of the vested choir singing the 
processional, took their places. Because the service was 
one regularly conducted by the Inner Mission Society 
of Washington, a simple liturgical form was used and 
part of the Common Service was followed. The choir, 
composed of inmates of the institution and directed by 
one of the matrons, had a special number. It was very 
impressive at the close of the service to stand in the 
chancel and watch the women reverently leave the 
chapel while the choir, from the back of the room, sang 
the closing stanza of the recessional. Out of the window 
of the chapel the women could be seen in groups of two 
or three walking back to the dormitories. Our prayer 
was that it might have been more than just an hour that 
broke the routine of prison life. 

A mimeographed bulletin, made as attractive as pos- 
sible, is prepared at the Inner Mission office for each of 
' the worshipers. On the last page there is a poem or a 
prayer for use during the week. Very few of these bul- 
letins are found on the chairs after the service, but they 
are often seen in dormitory lockers or in a scrapbook. 

If you should happen to attend the service there some 
Sunday, either as a visitor or—well any how—you would 
see stamped in the front of the hymnal, ‘Presented by 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Washington.” 


Of Different Faiths 


Attendance at religious services is voluntary, and 
about sixty per cent of the population attend. We must 
remember that many of these women have never had 
any real church relationship, or that those who have 
had, have been away from the influence of the church 
for many years. This is not always the case. There is 
one woman who has served three different sentences 
and, who, when on the outside, is a Sunday school 
teacher. I might add that she does know her Bible and 
is a most satisfactory pupil in the Bible class. Perhaps 
she should not have been mentioned, for it is almost 
time for her to put in an appearance again. I should 
hate to think the power of suggestion had influenced her 
actions and hastened her return! Although many of the 
_ Catholics do not attend any service other than their own, 
there always are some at our service as well as at the 
Bible class. As to race there are more colored women 
than white, but the ratio of the colored to white in the 
institution is about two to one. This is due to the large 
negro population in the District and to the fact that 
working and social conditions for the negroes are inferior 
to those for the white person. 

From the Sunday services the next step was to or- 
ganize a weekly Bible class’ The attendance here is not 
so large as at the Sunday service. It is with the long- 
term women that we have the most satisfactory results 
in the Bible class. The police court case is in the class 
for a few weeks and then she leaves the institution tem- 


porarily at least. This class is one with real Bible study 
and lessons assigned in advance, with outlines to follow 
and work to be done between class periods. Each mem- 
ber of the class is given a Bible supplied by the Wash- 
ington Bible Society. In addition to the assignments for 
the class, the daily devotion, “Light for Today,” is given 
to the members of the class in an attempt to develop 
the habit of daily Bible study and prayer. 


Visits Bring Requests 

There is time before the class to visit in the dormi- 
tories and to talk with the newcomers or those who have 
special requests. One could become a glorified errand 
boy if care and judgment were not exercised. There are 
many genuine needs that can be met, however. Some- 
times it is the matter of visiting a home to learn whether 
all is well or all is awry, because someone at home has 
failed to write to the “shut out” member of the family. 

About two weeks before Christmas all the inmates 
are given Christmas cards and stamps furnished by in- 
dividuals, classes, or groups in our Lutheran churches, 
to send to those from whom they are separated. Since 
there is no opportunity for the women to buy any gifts, 
this is the only way they can give expression to the 
Christmas spirit. It expresses the real spirit of Christ- 
mas, we feel, for it gives them an opportunity to give, 
and, after all, Christmas is giving not receiving. When 
some of these cards find their way back to our desk, it 
is with mixed emotions that we receive them—a wee bit 
of amusement, a great deal of genuine appreciation, and 
a feeling of sadness that we are the only person in this 
wide world to whom some of the women can send a card. 
For one of the greatest tragedies of life is this matter 
of “aloneness,”’ and many men and women in the prisons 
of our land are “alone” in the world. Another Christ- 
mas project is the sending of magazine subscriptions to 
the library of the institution. Five magazines regularly 
find their places on the magazine racks, “Presented by ° 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Washington.” 

There are many discouragements and heartaches in 
such work, but there are also compensations. Never a 
week passes, but that some of the women who have been 
in the institution come into our office. Sometimes it is 
for temporary care, until a job is found, sometimes it is 
for counsel, sometimes it is “I just wanted to say hello 
and let you know how I’m getting along.” The other day 
a woman came to our office to make a call. “You don’t 
remember me, do you?” she said. “Oh yes I do, you 
are Mary W.” 

Five years ago she was in the institution. At that time 
she prided herself on her communistic activities and 
although she always came to the Bible class she was 
skeptical about much of it. She has been in a New 
England city for the past three years. When she re- 
turned to Washington on a business trip, our office was 
one of the two places visited. There is a certain satis- 
faction, too, in being parole adviser for a woman who 
can leave the institution and take her place in society 
as long as all goes well. (Continued on page 45) 
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Among Ourselves — 
On a Meeting House Wall 


THERE is a busy street in Philadelphia. A large de- 
partment store runs along one side. Nearby is the noisy 
activity of a large railroad terminal. Movie theaters, 
cafeterias and automats, cut-rate drug stores and soda 
fountains, and all the other earmarks of an American 
city cluster around it. 

On this street, behind a high brick wall is a Friends’ 
Meeting House. The buildings are as quiet and as firmly 
anchored to the soil as they were a hundred years or 
more ago. The passerby could easily imagine that he 
was seeing the meeting attended by Hugh Wynne or 
William Penn himself. 

There is just one modern note in the picture. Three 
bulletin boards have been placed on the wall. They are 
unobtrusive in design but electrifying in content. Just 
at the right level to meet the eye of a person walking 
along the street are posters proclaiming the message of 
the Friends to all the world. One of them announces 
in bold, black letters, “There Is No Christian Way to 
Kill.” 

Up and down the street walked men in the uniforms 
of all the armed forces of the country. Sailors with the 
rolling walk that showed they had not been long ashore. 
Pink-cheeked soldiers and brand new marines, trying 
to look as though they were used to wearing a uniform. 
Here and there an older officer or two, Regular Army 
men and the newer crop of technical advisers. They 
mingled with the Saturday night crowd of civilians 
passing up and down the street. 

And as the crowd passed, the poster stood there, silent 
but uncompromising. Clearly and unmistakably it re- 
peated its message. 

Was it sentimental and womanish to feel a lift of the 
heart? Perhaps. But there was something about that 
poster more thrilling than all the martial bands of the 
United Nations. At first glance, it spoke of a group who 
were not afraid to put conscience ahead of expediency. 
It reminded the reader that here was a group that had 
never bowed to public opinion but stood firmly for what 
they believed to be the only Christian way of life. 

But it was the unwritten message of that poster that 
was even more impressive and that promised even 
brighter things for the future. The very fact that such 
a poster could be displayed on a public street in one 
of our busiest cities was evidence that the American 
people believe in the things they are fighting for. Free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, protection of minor- 
ities are things that Americans hold to be worth dying 
to preserve. 

Sometimes we wonder. We remember the high 
patriotism that moved so many of our citizens in the 
last war. We remember with sorrow and shame the men 
who were sacrificed to make the world “safe for democ- 
racy.” And we remember the return to “normalcy” that 
turned their willing sacrifice into a bitter tragedy. It 
makes us wonder whether we are following another 
will-o’-the-wisp. We have our moments of disillusion- 
ment when we feel that we are being led on by high- 
sounding speeches to bigger and better forms of insanity. 
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sie By Margaret A. J. Irvin 

Those of us who are women are particularly likely to 
have these moods of doubt and skepticism. As a rule, 
we are less interested in sweeping generalities than men 
are. We take a more intense view of a smaller area of 
life. We think of world problems in terms of individual 
people. The “four freedoms” sound very fine; but what 
do they mean to the people we love? 

If we are mothers of young men and women, we won- 
der whether this whole business is going to be worth 
the upheaval in the lives of our sons and daughters. If 
we are the mothers of young children, we wonder 
whether the job will be finished this time, or whether 
it will need to be done again in twenty years or so. We 
listen to the speeches of our leaders with the wary sus- 
picion that marks any mother defending her cubs. 

There could scarcely be better evidence that the heart 
of America is sound than this poster on a city wall. Can 
you imagine such a thing in a dictator-ruled country? 
Can you imagine such a thing in a country whose people 
were eager for the military supremacy of the world? 
Can you imagine it in a country where the man in the 
street was not filled with the will for peace? 

Even women do not demand the impossible. Perhaps 
we cannot make peace permanent this time; but if we 
fail, it will not be because we have not tried in all sin- 
cerity. In the meantime we practice at home the free- 
dom that we preach to others. 


A Quarter of a Pound 
of Magic 


CuiLpReEN four or five years old are delighted with the 
Adventures of Dicky Byrd. He himself is a four-year- 
old who gets into the most amazing difficulties but 
always manages to get safely back to his own bed as 
morning begins to dawn. 

On one occasion, Mrs. Cyril Squirrel, a well-meaning 
but dominating female of the squirrel species, was 
troubled because a bold, bad bat had taken up his abode 
in the butternut tree where she and her family lived. 
In order to get rid of him, she enlisted Dicky Byrd’s 
help. In her usual peremptory fashion, she sent him to 
the elf house at the foot of the garden with instructions 
to get “a quarter of a pound of magic. And be sure you 
get it fresh.” 

At first the elf insisted that the store was closed. It 
was not until Dicky Byrd told him that the magic was 
for Mrs. Cyril Squirrel that he could be persuaded to 
open the window. Then he hurried to the refrigerator 
and got out the magic, “freshly wrapped in waxed 
paper.” 

The children love the story, and even a grown-up finds 
some of the ideas novel. That business of wrapping up 
magic in waxed paper, for instance. Haven’t you heard 
people talk about faith as though it could be touched and 
handled and passed from one person to another in much 
the same fashion? Most people like things neatly pack- 
aged and labeled, even in the religious realm. Unfor- 
tunatelf—or fortunately—you cannot do that with 
things of the spirit. 
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Musings of a 


Minister's Wife . . . Individual Faux-pas 


A Bordenville Member Speaks Thoughtlessly 


THE doorbell pealed sharply. I thanked my lucky 
stars the pudding I was stirring was thick enough to 
leave. Whoever was at the door was impatient. 

I slipped my apron off and dropped it on a chair. As 
I hurried out of the kitchen I saw it continue its progress 
to the floor. Through the glass of the front door I could 
see Mrs. Milland pacing up and down the porch. My 
first thought was that they had had bad news from Art. 

When I opened the door, however, I realized that the 
emotion gripping her was definitely not grief. Her face 
was white, but her eyes were almost shooting sparks. 
I thought of the cartoons that represent such an expres- 
sion by zigzig lines darting from the eyes. 

“Ts Pastor Lathrop here?” Never in my life have I 
known her to omit the usual greetings and inquiries 
about the health of the family. I was consumed with 
curiosity. 

“Yes, he is. I’ll call him right away.” 

“T hate to burst in like this, but I want to talk to both 
of you about something that has upset me terribly ever 
since J heard about it.” 

I tried not to run upstairs, but my curiosity was cer- 
tainly lending wings to my feet. What could be the mat- 
ter? I was sure that whatever had upset her was not 
anything any member of the parsonage family had done. 
She is such a loyal friend and supporter of my husband 
that I was sure she was not offended by some uninten- 
tional slight. On the other hand, I was sure that if she 
were offended by anything one of us had done, she 
would come straight to us rather than spread her griev- 
ance through the congregation. 

From the foot of the third floor stairs I called to Jerry, 
carefully keeping my voice unhurried. When I returned 
to the living room our visitor seemed less agitated. She 
smiled more naturally. 

“This really is ridiculous of me, I suppose. But the 
more I thought about this thing the angrier I grew. I 
decided to come straight to Pastor Lathrop and see if 
there wasn’t something he could do. Good morning, 
Pastor. Do you mind if I blow off a little steam?” 

“Not a bit. That’s what pastors are for, isn’t it?” 

“I just stopped to ask Mrs. Gramley to come to the 
next meeting of the Missionary Society and I found her 
a little frosty. Since she had attended a couple of our 
meetings I could not understand it. She was polite but 
not at all responsive to the idea of coming this time. 
Finally she said that she might just as well be frank and 
tell me why she didn’t want to come. I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears and, if I didn’t know her to be a truthful 
person, I would think she was twisting things. But at 
the last meeting she attended, Mrs. Parker asked her if 
she was a member of the Missionary Society, and when 
she said she was not, Mrs. Parker actually informed 
her that then she was not a Christian, for she could not 
be a Christian and not belong.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! I was sure you wouldn’t believe it at first. 
I couldn’t either. But Mrs. Gramley wouldn’t lie about 


it. I know her too well—And I know the other ‘lady’ 
is very outspoken.” 

“She is outspoken;.but I never dreamed she would 
say a thing like that!” 

“Neither did I. And if she had said it to someone who 
had no interest in missions it would be understandable, 
if not excusable. But, as Mrs. Gramley explained, she 
is interested in missions. She contributes liberally 
through the benevolence side of her envelopes. She 
contributed to the appeal for Lutheran World Action. 
But her time was so taken up in the work of the Ladies’ 
Aid that she did not feel she could join another or- 
ganization. You know what a help she has been in the 
Ladies’ Aid in getting them to use a program at their 
meetings instead of devoting all their time to business. 
And I was so glad to have her attend a meeting of the 
Missionary Society now and then because I felt her 
leadership in the other society was so strong that it was 
important for her to know what both groups are doing. 
Then to have this happen is maddening.” 

“Tt certainly is. But surely Mrs. Gramley is too sen- 
sible to let what Mrs. Parker says hurt her.” 

“T think she is. I think I made it clear that the rest of 
us have no such feeling. I believe she thought that Mrs. 
Parker was just saying what the others were too polite 
to say.” 

“I hope you did straighten that out. After all, every 
church organization is a missionary organization in one 
way or another. Otherwise it has no right to exist.” 

“That is just so. When I was president of the Mis- 
sionary Society there was a little friction with some of 
the Ladies’ Aid members. That was before Mrs. Benson 
became their president. Afterward she and I worked 
hard to show them that the two societies were attacking 
different aspects of the same job. To have a thoughtless 
snobbish remark like this spoil that relationship even 
slightly just hurts!” 

“T don’t think I would worry about it too much. Both 
the church and its organizations sometimes get the 
blame for the conduct of individual members. However, 
I believe that intelligent people do look at the whole 
picture. I’m sure Mrs. Gramley will be able to put the 
right value on the incident.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


No matter how small our 
claim to fame 
We each have a certain 


worth; : 
For no two people are quite \ 2 Ors 
the same 
Over the whole wide earth. NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sd Sees 


The tongue is a fire: the world of iniquity among 
our members is the tongue, which defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, and is set 
on fire by hell. James 3:6 


REcENTLY a large manufacturing plant was set on fire. 
Before the flames had gained headway they were traced 
to a half-witted boy who had fired a pile of boxes in 
order to have the “fun” of seeing them burn the build- 
ing and cause “excitement” in the community. Fire- 
bugs may be imbeciles or saboteurs, but the match of 
either is no more a menace than the tongue of the evil- 
minded. It “is a fire,” writes the practical James, and a 
“world of iniquity” when it “setteth on fire the wheel 
of nature.” Nothing causes the wheels of gossip and 
slander to move so rapidly and burn so fiercely as when 
the tongue-arson starts his deadly work. When the 
tongue “is set on fire by hell,” pitied be its unfortunate 
victim! 

+ + + 


The tongue can no man tame; it is a restless evil, it 
is full of deadly poison. James 3:8 


Tue keeper at a snake farm pointed to a coiled rattle- 
snake, and told us it was the only reptile or animal that 
could not be tamed. It would strike its fangs into the 
very hand that fed it. Even so, said St. James, “the 
tongue can no man tame; it is a restless evil, it is full of 
deadly poison.” Look out when the evil tongue begins to 
wag! Beware of the poisoning fangs when the forked 
tongue shoots forth and the sound of the rattling gossip 
is heard! Many are its innocent victims, their reputa- 
tions destroyed. 


+ + + 


If any stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body also. James 3:2 


TueE hero in the movie grasps the bridle of the run- 
away horse, and impending death is averted. Many a 
moral accident can be avoided if the bridled tongue is 
held firmly in check. As the whole body of a horse may 
be kept from stumbling and falling by a firm grip on the 
bridle, so the character of a man may be saved by spir- 
itual control of the tongue. When the writer said a man 
is “perfect” if he “stumbleth not in word,” he knew he 
was not exaggerating his statement, for such an ideal 
man does not exist. “Control your tongue” is good ad- 
vice; but the unseen hand and the invisible power of 
the Holy Spirit only can make it possible. 


+ + + 


The mouth of the righteous bringeth forth wisdom; 
but the perverse tongue shall be cut off. 


Proverbs 10: 31 


One of the most horrible forms of ancient torture was 
the cutting out of the tongue at its roots. Solomon knew 
about this oriental brutality long before the Assyrians 
practiced it when they carried the children of Israel into 
captivity, and he used it as a figure of speech to describe 
the fate of “the perverse tongue.” A just providence 
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finally overtakes the evil tongue, and cuts it off 
eventually through avenging retribution, death, or the 
suffering of its possessor. 


+ + + 


But I say unto you, Swear not at all; ... But let your 
speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; and whatsoever is 
more than these is of evil. Matthew 5: 34, 37 


“SILENCE is golden.” Its possessor is rich in wisdom or 
prudence. The man who has a quiet demeanor is usually 
given credit for more wisdom than he deserves; for mere 
silence does not necessarily denote knowledge or under- 
standing. But the one who weighs carefully his words 
is at least prudent and judicious. To swear is either 
childish or blasphemous. ’Tis best to follow the advice 
of the Master: “Swear not at all.” There is no question 
or equivocation in a plain “Yes” or “No”; and “‘the fewer 
the words the better.” 


o + ~ 


Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and there- 
with curse we men, who are made after the likeness 


of God. James 5:9 


JANUS-FAcED—looking forward and backwards at the 
same time—some people keep their eyes on the pearly 
gates while they look backwards longingly upon the car- 
nal things they are loath to leave. Double-tongued folks 
are in no better repute with the all-knowing One, Who 
hates all manner of deception. To “bless” the Lord on 
Sunday and “curse” men on Monday may be the com- 
mon way, but it makes discord which mars the harmony 
of “the saints.” The tongue should have the cleansing 
touch the moment the heart is baptized and the lips are 
consecrated in confession to God. No member of the 
body should be excluded from the Spirit’s transforming 
power. 


+ + ~ 


I thank my God ... for your fellowship in further- 
ance of the gospel from the first day until now. 
Philippians 1: 3,5 


To refrain from language unbecoming a Christian is 
not enough. God wants consecrated lips that utter bene- 
dictions and “witness the good confession.” At one time 
Paul exhorted, “Let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ”; but in exultation he later ex- 
claimed, “I thank my God .. . for your fellowship in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the first day until now”! 
No lapsing, no backsliding, in witnessing to the truth 
and proclaiming the good news of salvation! Mere nega- 
tions do not fit into the Pauline type of Christianity; 
Jesus Christ calls to a positive confession, consistent 
living, and persistent witnessing until life’s end. 


PRAYER 


Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my Shea 
and my Redeemer. Amen. 


| 
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Spiritual Frontiers 


To every far-flung frontier men go to defend their 
borders and further their national ideals. Increasingly 
in recent years have travel and commerce brought to- 
gether the people and products of all lands. The bearers 
of Christ’s salvation are called upon to take the lead in 
the new world ventures that lie ahead. The cable and 
wireless call him and the steamship and airplane invite 
him to cross over every boundary to carry “the riches 
of grace” to the farthest frontiers. 

But other frontiers stretch all about us. There are 
lines of separation to be crossed socially, politically, 
economically. Moral and spiritual boundaries present 
even greater barriers to progress and to mutual well- 
being. The moral cleavages may not always be ap- 
parent; but deep in the human heart exists a borderline 
across which interplay the forces of good and evil and 
over which conscience stands guard. To cross the moral 
and spiritual frontiers—afar, near, or within—is the 
Christian’s challenge and duty. No barrier is so high 
or so deep that it cannot be crossed by faith and love. 
God’s grace is all-sufficient not only to help the believer 
surmount all obstacles that lie across his own pathway 
but also to enable him to reach out into other lives be- 
yond forbidding divides, that all men might be saved 
and brought into the one fellowship in Christ. 

When Henry Melchior Muhlenberg traveled along the 
frontiers of colonial settlements, his purpose was to ex- 
tend the boundaries of the Kingdom of God in America. 
“The Church must be planted,” was the motto he has 
handed down to us in our Home Mission enterprise. 
The spiritual frontiers must be extended; the Church 
of Jesus Christ must be established more firmly in this 
Western Hemisphere. If the best in Christian civilization 
is to be conserved, the principles of Christianity must 
dominate more really the thought and life of our cit- 
izenry. 

And what are we doing about it? While priceless lives 
are being sacrificed and billions in money and munitions 
are being dedicated to defend our liberties and further 
our national ideals, what are we of the United Lutheran 
Church in America called upon to do for the further 
establishing of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ through the 
agency of Home Missions? Less than one cent a week 
as an average from each confirmed member is the beg- 
garly request; and even that is not given! Are we in 
earnest about our Christian religion, or do we make of 


it a farce before the world? 


Loose Language 


_ WueEn Postmaster General Walker banned The Police 
Gazette from the mails a step forward was taken in a 
field which demands increasing attention. We must con- 
fess ignorance of its contents except by hearsay, but we 
infer it must have been very far off color to be selected 
out of the hundreds of like publications polluting the 
mind and read by thousands. Passing a newsstand the 
other day we counted, out of curiosity, twenty-five dif- 
ferent magazines with variations of the title, “Detective 
Stories,” and fifteen titled “Love,” with varying ad- 
jectives. 


A check-up was made by a reputable daily to discover 
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why this particular periodical of long circulation came 
in for special demerit, and the count against it scored as 
follows in a single issue: A number of semi-nude pic- 
tures; stories of a seductive dancer, of a sex-maniac, and 
of a murder of a street-walker; advertisements of 
“lonely people’s clubs,” of trick and loaded dice, and of 
get-rich-quick playing cards. Congratulations, Censor 
Walker, on putting on the ban for Uncle Sam! 

But the investigator found that the Gazette was no 
more depraved than many magazines, many with a 
higher-type clientele; and he thinks a big job is on hand 
for any agency that tries to stamp out all such trashy 
periodicals. To be included under the ban might come 
also the “tidal wave of so-called mystery stories now 
breaking into a flood spume of pocket editions,” as The 
Atlanta Journal expresses it. The investigator into the 
evils of this new type of magazine refers to the “breezy 
type of profanity” he found in the particular volume he 
examined, it being “spiced with ‘hells’ and ‘damns’ and 
their variations.” Disgustingly he discovered the word 
“hell” 84 times; “damn” 62; “darling” 63. The blas- 
phemous use of the name of God was also used in the 
most flippant exclamations. In marked contrast, the re- 
porter remarked, he found not one such expression and 
not a single oath in the standard old-line novels he 
examined, — 

Angelo Patri, in one of his columns, philosophizes on 
words as “sounds that people make to express to each 
other what they feel, need, or want”; and adds that 
“these sounds stand for things that men and women 
have died to keep alive for their children.” Among the 
words that we treasure as having deep, rich meaning 
and “born of the deepest and dearest of human feelings,” 
he mentions “liberty,” “father,” “mother,’ and above 
all “God.” 

We who have been brought up to hold in reverence 
God and all that is considered “holy,” are perturbed 
over the growing disregard of things sacred and the 
flippant use of the names of Deity and all connected 
with His Kingdom and Church. We cannot control the 
bursts of irreverence so common in private conversation, 
but it does seem that more careful censorship should be 
exercised over radio broadcasts that shock the senti- 
ments of Christian listeners-in. 

What a man reads and what he says denotes in part 
what he thinks, feels, desires. Loose language is to be 
deplored even if it is just “common” and not downright 
vulgar or blasphemous. The best antidote is God’s 
Word, hidden in the heart and stored in the memory. 
The knowledge and use of choice words and truths are 
the best bulkheads against the “tidal waves” of loose 
literature and speech that crowd in for attention today. 
When oaths and thoughtless expressions leap to the lips 
in the evil contagion that infests language these days, 
just whistle, or hum that old-fashioned hymn tucked 
away in your memory. As St. Paul advises, “Speaking 
one to another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody with your heart to the 
Lord.” If you can’t whistle or sing, then con over that 
verse you learned (?) when you read your Bible one 
night, “giving thanks always for all things in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the Father.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem Virginia. 
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The Church Corporate 


Representatives of Lutheran Congregations 
Assembled in Convention October 14-21 


Wuen the delegates from forty-four Lutheran synods met in the City 
of New York in November 1918, they were authorized to establish an eccle- 
siastical organization and give it legal entity by incorporation in the State 
of New York. The general purpose, as stated in the preamble of the con- 
stitution of the new body, was “to make the inner unity which we have with 
one another manifest in the common confession, defense, and maintenance 
of our faith and in united efforts for the extension of the kingdom of God 


at home and abroad.” 

As the corporate name, United Lu- 
theran Church in America, indicates, 
the new organization “took over” the 
functions of ‘previous ecclesiastical 
corporations, three in number. These 
parties to a merger now twenty-four 
years old were the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod 
in the South. Each had submitted the 
proposed combination to its subdivi- 
sions known as synods, forty-four in 
number, and received authority to 
unite. Among regulations accepted by 
all parties were specifications for 
choosing and authorizing ;delegates to 
corporate meetings and the agreement 
to assemble in convention every two 
years. 


In Thirteen Cities 

That first convention in New York 
has been followed by meetings in 
Washington, D. C., 1920; in Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1922; in Chicago, Il., 1924; in 
Richmond, Va., 1926; in Erie, Pa., 1928; 
in Milwaukee, Wis., 1930; in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1932; in Savannah, Ga., 1934; 
in Columbus, Ohio, 1936; in Baltimore, 
Md., 1938; in Omaha, Nebr., 1940. For 
convention number thirteen, Louisville, 
Ky., was the chosen city. For each as- 
sembly an invitation was issued by the 
parishes on whom would fall the com- 
plicated obligations for entertaining 
the delegations. Generous hospitality 
has been given by the pastors and con- 
gregations in every instance. That en- 
joyed in Louisville was no <exception, 
although the Lutheran constituency of 
the city and country was distributed 
among only ten parishes. Indeed, the 
synod of which these churches are a 
part is youngest, having been formed 
in 1934. It is number twenty-four in 
size on the U. L. C. A. roll of con- 
stituent synods, having twenty-one pas- 
tors, eighteen parishes, and twenty- 
seven congregations. Just now the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod “points 
with pride” to»the percentage of its 
pastors in service as chaplains of the 
armed forces of the United States. 

While the first convention of the 
United Lutheran Church occurred No- 


vember 14-18, 1918—almost before the 
echoes of the rejoicing over the end of 
the first world war had died into silence 
—the organization was not primarily a 
war product. It was essentially the re- 
sult of agreements which had been 
reached by decades of discussion.. The 
Lutheran leaders and their fellow be- 
lievers took full advantage of the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed under a govern- 
ment which insured them the right to 
engage in corporate ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations and in controversies. In 1917, 
when the 400th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the Protestant Reformation 
was celebrated, it was found possible 
to give a constructive answer to the 
Church’s sincere desire to merge the 


‘above mamed three groups of synods 


into a “united” Lutheran body. It is 
likely that emergencies arising from 
the calls upon all the churches in the 
United States and Canada to follow 
their members to Europe compelled 
conferences and combinations that 
otherwise would have been delayed. 
Nevertheless, there is now proof, after 
the experience of more than two dec- 
ades, that the union in New York in 
1918 was not a project to generate 


His Purpose 
By Minnie K. Hoffman 


Gop is working out His purpose 
' Through the chaos of today; 

Calling us to true repentance 

And we dare not answer, Nay. 


In the quest for worldly pleasure 
We the Christ of God deny— 
Follow out our inclination 

And the Saviour’ crucify. 


O forgive, forgive dear Master— 
Humbly at Thy feet we bow; 
Take away all vain desire; 

Help us, keep us, Saviour now! 


May the love that God so freely 
Gave for us, through His,own Son, 
Ever, evermore, be with us, 

Till the final victory’s won. 
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unity, but the result of organic prog- 
ress from divisions into oneness. 

Since 1943 is not a convention year, 
and ‘therefore without an opportunity 
to arrange a suitable celebration of the 
conclusion of its first twenty-five years 
of our fellowship in the Gospel, it is 
in order now to pay tribute to the men 
(and women) whose faith and wisdom 
were given expression in the incor- 
poration of our United Lutheran 
Church. Not for comparison with the 
delegates who assembled at Louisville, 
but in recognition of their scholarship, 
ability, and responsiveness to divine 
guidance, we cite for continuing esteem 
those who expressed their confidence 
in God’s will for their organic unity. 

Without minimizing the differences 
in convictions about doctrine and prac- 
tice which had divided. Lutherans in 
America, the founding fathers of our 
Church yielded to what they felt was 
divine guidance toward partnerships 
where separate activities had pre- 
viously dominated the churches. 


Divinely Blessed 

We know now that what for them 
could not have been more definite than 
premonitions soon developed into 
realities. At the very time when the 
merger convention was in session, men 
were in Europe whom the Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare had 
sent in the interest of Lutherans in the 
armed forces of the United States and 
Canada. How providence made use of 
that action to discern and enter upon 
the great ten-year adventure in re- 
habilitation of war-stricken sister 
churches and fellow believers should 
be taught in every home and Sunday 
school among us. 

Such prompt revelation of divine ap- 
proval as occurred in the first years of 
the U. L. C. A.’s activities elicited 
grateful acknowledgment at the recent 
meeting. It was seen that the readiness 
in 1920 and later of the members of 
Lutheran churches in the United States 
and Canada to heed the calls from war- 
stricken areas abroad was only the first 
of a decade of experiences in benev- 
olence providentially offered us for 
performance. Defense of revealed doc- 
trine, loyalty to the evangelical way of 
life, and finally the prompt response to 
the greater and wider-spread aggres- 
sion of war all bear witness to the will 
of our Lord that we be entrusted by 
Him with great and important activ- 
ities. Conscious of unworthiness, yet 
confident that grace is available to obey 
the calls of our Lord to whatever sery- 
ices He may allot to us in coming days, 
months, and years, the thirteenth con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America concluded its deliberations. 
In following pages of this issue THE 
LuTHERAN’s readers will note the busi- 
ness handled by thrir representatives. 
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Unity by Distribution of Work 


U. L. C. A. Secretary Greever “Locates’” the Recent Convention 
Relative to Unity of Effort and Divisions of Operation 


A GENERAL convention of the Church is an occasion when it reckons 


with itself on the basis of specific data. Its officials, agencies, and institutions — 


submit explicit reports for analytical consideration and for such criticisms, 
commendations, and instructions as the Church, in representative assembly, 


may see fit to give. 

While the varied interests and opera- 
tions of the Church are reviewed in 
particular, item by item as it were, it 
is the Church, in its unity, that is doing 
the reviewing of each part in its rela- 
tion to the whole. Whatever the Church 
does in particular is but a part of its 
single, inclusive mission in the world 
—to preach, teach, and bear witness to 
the Gospel, “the power of God unto 


salvation to everyone that believeth.” 


Efficient Service 

Such an inclusive service as the mis- 
sion of the Church requires, makes co- 
operation necessary, and co-operation 
makes organization necessary, and or- 
ganization finds efficiency dependent 
upon departmentalization. When the 
co-operative work of the Church is de- 
partmentalized, special responsibilities 
must be delegated to special agencies, 
and the delegated responsibilities are 
designated as “causes.” These “causes” 
are the special responsibilities of elected 
and organized Boards, which constitute 
the service organization of the Church. 

The chief purpose of a convention of 
the Church is to consider these causes 
as presented by the Boards. 

At the 1942 convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Board of For- 
eign Missions is presenting conditions 
attending the work of the Church in 
non-Christian lands which have rarely 
been faced before in kind, and never 
before in such gravity. With all mis- 
sionaries on enforced leave from Japan; 
with more than half of the missionaries 
on similar leave from China, and work 
prohibited for those who are still there; 
with chaotic conditions in India; with 
threatened isolation for Africa; and 
with special difficulties in South Amer- 
ica, the Church, in this convention, is 
giving most serious consideration to the 
most fundamental things. : 

At this convention the Board of 
American Missions is likewise present- 
ing the cause of Christianizing America 
in the face of most difficult cireum- 
stances. Many of the most vigorous 
and successful home mission pastors 
have become chaplains, and there is a 
searcity of missionaries. On account of 
the need for almost all kinds of build- 
ing material for war usage, and on ac- 
count of shortage of labor, building is 
at a standstill, and ‘construction work 
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in church extension is practically sus- 
pended. Great new industrial centers 
are springing up where we have no 
churches, and thousands of people 
have moved to new communities with- 
out churches or pastors. The Board of 
American Missions presents plans for 
the meeting of the situation and asks 
the Church for approval and support. 


Social Missions 

The Board of Social Missions calls 
for attention to the social chaos re- 
sulting from disrupted homes, dis- 
jointed relationships, fear, dismay, con- 
fusion, corruption, and scores of mighty 
evil forces released by times like the 
present, and appeals for steadfastness 
and loyalty to basic Christian morality, 
while earnest thought is given to prob- 
lems of war and peace. It asks the 
Church to tell its people and the world 
to make the Christian religion effective 
in individual life and in society, and to 
support all of the specific work for 
which the Board is responsible. 

Looking ahead to the days when 
some sort of peace must follow this 
most terrible war of all time, the Board 
of Education is concerned that. the 
future may have a trained leadership 
which will be distinctively Christian, 
but it faces our colleges with faculties 
from which many of the strongest 
members have joined the government 
war forces; with student bodies greatly 
reduced in numbers or diverted from 
basic courses of study necessary for 
future leadership; and reduced and un- 


. certain income for the support of these 


institutions. It points to the vital im- 
portance of higher education in rela- 
tion to all of the work of the Church. 

The Parish and Church School Board 
asks the Church to remember that the 
whole future of the Church depends 
upon what the Church does for the 
children of today. It points, like the 
other Boards, to vacant congregations 
whose pastors have become chaplains; 
and to communities from which many 
families have moved to the new indus- 
trial centers, and to the children who 
have gone out from under the care of 
the Church; and to parish schools which 
have been deprived of the service of 
their younger and most efficient teach- 
ers; and to the deluge of poisonous lit- 
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erature being thrust into the hands of 
young people everywhere. 


Seniors in Service 

Then there are those who have lived 
well and served well and have given 
much, who cannot go on in production 
activity to the end of life. The Church 
is asked to make a larger and more de- 
pendable provision for their mainte- 
nance and simple comfort through a 
better pension system than it has had. 
The Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief places this responsibility anew 
upon the heart of the Church. 

Perhaps no Board asks for guidance 
at this convention with greater earnest- 
ness than does the Board of Deaconess 
Work. It knows, and the Church 
knows, what a blessed work the dea- 
conesses have done and can do, but as 
the world in which they work changes 
there are needs for adjustments in 
training and in assignment which pre- 
sent real problems, for the solution of 
which the Board needs and asks help 
from the whole Church. The Board 
knows, and the Church knows also, 
that, basic as the work of the dea- 
coness is, and permanent as the insti- 
tution of deaconess service is, it is only 
a partial answer to the question of the 
place of trained, full-time women 
workers in the Church. As long as this 
question is not answered fully and cor- 
rectly, the Church is forfeiting service. 


Of General Importance 

Then this convention was confronted 
with other questions which concern its 
whole life and program. It is enough 
to enumerate the major ones, and the 
mere statement of them will indicate 
their tremendous importance: 

1. To meet inescapable responsibility 
of immediate emergency needs, the 
Church must rally all of its forces in 
support of Lutheran World Action. To 
minister to our soldiers and sailors, 
wherever they may be, under all cir- 
cumstances; and, to continue to care 
for orphaned missions wherever they 
can be reached. 

2. To find the best possible relation- 
ships with other Lutheran bodies in 
this country, and in other countries as 
God opens the way, for co-operative 
ministry now and the almost over- 
whelming ministry which must be 
given when this war is over. Thank 
God, these relationships are better now 
and co-operation is greater than ever. 

3. To find the way for loyalty, con- 
sistency, and integrity for the Lutheran 
Church as it seeks, sincerely and earn- 
estly, to relate itself to other Christian 
bodies in the common cause of Chris- 
tianity for world evangelization. 

The proper interpretation of this con- 
vention will depend upon an appraisal 
made in the light of the “causes” and 
the “questions” with which it deals. 
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Report of the President 


Dangers and Fallacies Confronting the Church and 
Individual Christians Analyzed by Dr. Knubel 


Tue By-laws of the United Lutheran Church in America prescribe that 
the president “shall prepare a biennial report which shall briefly summarize 
the general conditions in the Church and his own work during the bien- 
nium.” Unlike other reports, though mailed to delegates in advance, this 
one does not receive the convention’s direct consideration, but it is referred 
to the Committee on the President’s Report. Recommendations based upon 
its contents were drafted by this committee and heard for consideration on 


October twenty-first. 

The president introduced his report 
by citing a list of statements published 
in 1938 and sent to all American dele- 
gates to the Madras conference on for- 
eign missions. Among them was the fol- 
lowing list of “Beliefs regarded as im- 
portant but not regarded by the whole 
Church as essential: 

“a) ‘The unique significance of the 
Bible as a record and means of 


revelation.’ 

“b) ‘The unique divinity of- Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“c) ‘His expiation for human sin upon 
the Cross.’ 


“d) ‘The Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.’ 

“e) ‘The value of the sacraments.’ 

“f) “Providence (about which doc- 
trines vary widely).’” 

Dr. Knubel’s report expressed his 
conviction that such careless “toying 
with essential beliefs of the Church” is 
symptomatic of that of which the New 
Testament warns us, “that the Church 
itself is always the strange thing in the 
world, always the object of a destruc- 
tive antagonism.” 

Under the heading, “Dangers to the 
Church,” is first cited “a persistent re- 
ligious optimism which is ready to 
rationalize and dilute Christian faith 
and to have confidence that a cultured 
form of selfishness can produce good 
morals.” 

Attention is next called to “the in- 
fluence of secularism, of materialism,” 
with mention of Russia’s reception as 
one of the United Nations in the prose- 
cution of this world war. The lack of 
any reference to religious freedom in 
the Atlantic Charter was noted. (It 
was one of the original four freedoms 
announced by President Roosevelt.) 
“Another treacherous, dangerous, and 
confusing influence upon the church, 
even our Church,” the report continued, 
“is of course totalitarianism.” This 
portion of the report had as its final 
paragraph a reference to the religious 
confusion which reflects general con- 
ditions and also spreads the strange 
cults “manifested in countless books, 
articles, lectures, and discussions.” 

From dangers to the church Dr. 


Knubel’s report turned to Dangers to 
individual Christians. He pointed out 
that all the “confusing religious in- 
fluences working upon and within the 
church as a_ whole inevitably have 
some direct or indirect-effect upon the 
individual Christian. Those effects,” he 
continued, “are added to (the Chris- 
tian’s) personal experiences.” Further- 
more, complementing his usual experi- 
ences, are those which are incident to 
wartime, “developing from all that war 
brings to bear upon his loved ones, his 
home, his work, his possessions, his 
life’s associations and development and 
convictions, his necessary national loy- 
alty.” The paragraph concludes: “A 
time of testing, a time of possibly bet- 
ter faith, is naturally also a time of 
danger. A time of deep individual ex- 
perience may lead any one of us into 
very dangerous, exaggerated individ- 
ualism.” There are also examples of 
sinful individualism which take the 
form of lack of humility, betrayals of 
loyalty and trust, self-exaltation and 
contentiousness in the membership of 
the church. 

Following the citation of dangers to 
individual Christians, the report turns 
to paragraphs under the heading, “Re- 
grettable Consequences.” Here again 
there was a reference to the inten- 
sification of the usual disturbing in- 
fluences at work in the life of the 
church and of individual Christians 
that can be traced to the influences of 
the war. So far, Dr. Knubel declared, 
“there should be no necessity that the 
government would call upon the 
churches for their fulfillment of their 
true responsibility in these times, al- 
though there have been some evidences 
that the government believed some 
church groups were reluctant ‘to go 
all-out for the war effort.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the churches have been 
thoroughly conscious that their respon- 
sibility is a supreme one. So keen have 
been these realizations that every per- 
son who is in any official ecclesiastical 
position has been driven to tireless at- 
tention to proposals, plans, coriferences, 
correspondence, etc.” 
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The report continues, “There is actual 
danger today of nervous haste in the 
church, of too much pressure for quick 
immediacy. This results from the in- 
evitable realization of great responsi- 
bility, from genuine Christian desire to 
do service, but it results in the in- 
evitable confusion of unseasoned plans.” 
The situation thus described has al- 
ready produced some visible phenom- 
ena, a partial list of which is given by 
President Knubel. He says, “Some of 
the prominent and ofttimes attractive 
plans, all undertaken within the last 
few years are: 

“A merger of all the chief interdenom- 

inational agencies in America. 

“A new effort to establish a new na- 

tional Association or Council of Evan- 
gelicals for United Action. 

“An effort to hold in December of this 

year at Cleveland a Christian World 
Mission Convocation. i 
“An effort to establish an “Inclusive 
Protestant Service to Men in the 
Armed Forces.’ 

“Interdenominational Conference on 
United Church Canvass. 

“The Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 

tian World. 

“A combination of all denominational 

relief appeals. 

“A combination of all post-war efforts 

for relief in. Europe. 

“A combination of all relief funds in 

Community Chests. 

“A great national War Chest, sweeping 
all agencies and secretaries into the 
combination.” 


From this point the report passed to 
“Effects Upon Lutherans.” It was 
stated: “The conditions in the church 
which have now had consideration in 
this report have influenced other Lu- 
theran bodies in this country also. It is 
not difficult to recognize their con- 
sciousness of their responsibility, their 
desire to serve, and their understand- 
ing of the values to be found by means 
of combinations.” 

The report contains references to the 
action of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil in seeking arrangements for Lu- 
theran combinations; the assignment 
to the president of certain “emergency 
powers” for authoritative action; the 
necessity of enlisting the secretaries 
and leaders of the agencies of the U. L. 
C. A. where forms of service were of 
an emergency nature. At this point in 
his report the president paid a tribute 
to the ability of agencies already es- 
tablished to take on the meeting of 
emergencies. He wrote: “It is impor- 
tant to note that with every seemingly 
new need and problem it has thus far 
not been found necessary to establish 
any new agency or department, or even 
committee, of the Church. We have 
worked through established arms of 
our organization.” 
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Under the heading, “Resulting Dan- 
ger Signals,” the report reads: “If now 
this report has correctly analyzed the 
general conditions in the church, has 
truly indicated our confusions and our 
dangers as a Church, it remains finally 
that we remind ourselves of things we 
may have been forgetting, in the hope 
that thereby these times of critical trial 


to our faith may become a blessing to 
us and we as a Church become better 
children of our heavenly Father, more 
strongly loyal to the Head of the 
Church.” 

The report closes with a record of of- 
ficial actions with which the president 
of the United Lutheran Church has 
been concerned. 


The Secretary for Promotion 


In obedience to instructions given at the Omaha convention (1940) 
“the continuation of the promotional efforts was approved under direction 
of the president, but the report concerning them was made by the Consult- 
ing Secretary on Promotion in connection with the president’s report.” 


Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz briefly 
cited promotional activities from 1936 


F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D., 
Secretary for Promotion 


to 1940, as sponsored by a committee 
consisting of the president of the 
Church, the executive secretaries of 
apportionment boards and Secretary 
A. P. Black, the committee for the Pro- 
motion of Auxiliaries, and the Board of 
Publication. 

In the period ending with the 1940 
U. L. C. A. convention, general meet- 
ings were arranged and held: 260 
group meetings for pastors in 1938; 235 
church councilmen’s meetings in 1939, 
and 223 meetings for youth in 1940. 
Resulting from these Dr. Reinartz listed 
“eleven main benefits.” 

Tn 1941 inaugural steps for a church- 
wide tract ministry were taken, and in 
1942 the avenue of promotion has been, 
and will continue to be, stressed upon 
the Muhlenberg bicentennial and the 
Heyer centennial. These celebrations 
will culminate in post-convention 
meetings arranged to occur in sufficient 
numbers to reach every congregation 
of the U. L. C. A. 

The extent of the opportunities for 
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co-operation by the secretary of pro- 
motion was indicated by a list of nine- 
teen paragraphs, each a specific action. 
The general purpose of the promotion 
plan and its special objectives were 
stated as follows: 

“To give the congregations a program 
that can be used to develop fully the 
work of the whole church throughout 
the years.” Among its special purposes 
are: 
1.To make our whole U. L. C. A. 

membership church-conscious and 
co-operation-conscious. 
2.To tie together in a definite, prac- 
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tical way the programs of the con- 
gregations, the synods, and the U. L. 
CoA: 

3. To bring about a better understand- 
ing and a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of pastors, lay 
officials, and lay workers generally. 

4.To promote more and better col- 
lective thinking and united action, 
along with the further development 
of individual initiative. 

5.To enlist every confirmed member 
in active and sustained service in 
response to the revealed will of God 
through His Son, Jesus Christ, and 
His Holy Spirit. 

6. To visualize and vitalize our church 
membership as a part of a great 
world fellowship. 


Recommendations were presented for 
the convention’s consideration: 


1. Resolved that a special committee of 
five, including a representative of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and of the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries, be asked to inves- 
tigate the feasibility and usefulness of 
holding a plenary convention of the church 
once each decade, and report to the 1944 
convention of the Church. 

2. Resolved that a special committee of 
five, including a representative of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and of the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries, be asked to inves- 
tigate the practicability and advantages of 
establishing a U. L. C. A. personnel office 
and report to the 1944 convention of the 
Church. 


Secretary Greever’s Report 


Dr. GREEVER, who has been so constantly active in widening the area of 
service that can be accomplished from his office, reported under four main 
headings: Primary Duties, Official Assignments, Directories, Special Proj- 
ects: Relative to Primary Duties the first paragraph states that they have 


“received prompt and conscientious at- 
tention.” It is under Official Assign- 
ments that one is shown what kinds of 


Secretary W. H. Greever 


service are performed in the secretary’s 
office. The names of each indicate the 
character of the several items. They 
are: “Statistics, directories, Year Book, 
necrology, publicity, transportation, 
Church House management.” 

In the paragraph headed Year Book 
it is stated that the sale of that handy 
booklet in 1942 reached the number of 
35,900 copies; the highest previous sale 
was 10,000. The secretary believes that 
the year 1943 should have a sale of 
50,000 copies. 

As could be cited in each of the re- 
ports, the influence of the war is def- 
initely noticeable. In the secretary’s re- 
port both publicity and transportation 
were victims of priorities and prohibi- 
tions. 

The secretary mentioned by name 
two “staff members” of his department, 
Miss Mabel Groneberg and Mr. Rudolph 
Quinsfeld. Their loyalty and efficiency 
have gone far to make progress in the 
service of the office a possibility. 
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Receipts and Expenditures 


Report of Treasurer E. Clarence Miller 


Wuuite this is the thirteenth convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, it is the twelfth occasion for the reception of reports from 
officers. In 1918 they were elected: the first report of each was in 1920. 


For the twelfth time, therefore, the 
delegates saw; E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., 
of Philadelphia, rise when the conven- 
tion’s president announced, “Next in 
order is the report of the treasurer.” 
Dr. Miller is president of Bioren and 
Company, a partnership of investment 
bankers in Philadelphia, with a record 
of probity and success that has given 
the firm confidence and honor among 
businessmen. 

But Dr. Miller is one of the Church’s 
laymen who is master of his business 
and not its servant. Before the U. L. 
C. A. came into being, he had found 
time and satisfaction in associations 
with the active Lutherans in all the 
former general bodies. He was one of 
the group who envisioned the merger 
as the big event in the 1917 celebration 
of the 400th anniversary of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. That group sup- 
ported their vision and saw its realiza- 
tion in great meetings of November 
1918 in New York. When officers for 
the U. L. C. A. were chosen, he was 
elected treasurer. His administration of 
the affairs of this important office was, 
as usual, approved and the treasurer 
was re-elected. 

THe LUTHERAN’S present editor’s first 
story of U. L. C. A: convention pro- 
ceedings dealt with Dr. Miller’s report 
of the biennium 1921-22, Each time 
since that third convention we have 
registered admiration and wished for 
the skill, time, and space to convey to 
our readers the innumerable points of 
contact, the spheres of influence, and 
the forms of service that are indicated 
by the items in the report of the treas- 
urer, Latent in the columns of figures 
which follow each other through about 
twenty pages of the convention bulletin 
are the thoughts and impulses of faith- 
guided minds. 


Continued Increase 

The fiscal years of the U. L. C. A. 
reported at its Louisville convention 
were.July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, and 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. These 
amounts are an increase over receipts 
from previous years after 1933, when 
the total paid on U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ments was $866,537.91. In the last year 
of the “Louisville biennium” the total 
receipts were almost 130,000 above the 
1940 amount. This was an increase of 
about 13 per cent. It permitted. a 
noticeable improvement in the service 
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rendered by the Pension Board and 
other agencies. 

The “benevolent objective,’ to use 
the attractive title that has displaced 
the hard-featured term budget, was set 
at previous conventions at $2,000,000 
for each twelve months. In the first of 
the two, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, 
the receipts on apportionment totaled 
$1,101,825.63. In the second year, end- 
ing June 30, 1942, the receipts were 
$1,161,331.33. The sources of these 
sums were the benevolent offerings of 
the congregations of the U. L. C. A,, 
but they reached Treasurer Miller from 
the treasurers of the constituent synods 
of the U. L. C. A. From these amounts 
received, disbursements were made 
monthly to ten “agencies of causes” in 
amounts determined in percentages by 
the conventions of 1938 and 1940. 
Thereby the total for the year ending 
June 30, 1942, was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Board of American Mission......... $ 432,715 


Board of Foreign Mission............. 348,000 
Board of Social Missions................ 22,390 
Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relieficnh jaan cen 142,619 
Board of Education..........c.cccc 107,595 
Board of Deaconess Work............ 26,395 
Parish’ and:Church School Board- 14,152 
National, Lutheran Council.......... 14,050 
American Bible Society... 2,900 
The United Lutheran Church in 
America, Treasury. i.ciccc..0ccss 49,184 
Total Disbursements .............. $1,160,000 


Similarly proportioned disbursements 
were reported for the year ending June 
30, 1941. 
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Dr. Miller’s reports (one for each 
year) of the biennium were enlighten- 
ing by an itemized account of “Receipts 
and Disbursements—Special Funds.” 
The names of the columns are General 
Specials, Lutheran World Action, Chil- 
dren of the Church, Finnish Relief 
Emergency Fund, Service Men’s Fund, 
Anniversary Appeal, and Disaster Re- 
lief. It is in the column of General Spe- 
cials that the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety reports its contributions to the 
U. L. C. A. treasury. In the two years 
of the biennium these totals were 
$307,841.64 and $308,461.03. 


U. L. C. A. Treasury 


Also from Treasurer Miller’s office 
were the annual reports which repre- 
sent expenditures under the heading, 
United Lutheran Church Treasury. To 
this tenth in the group of agencies par- 
ticipating in. the apportionment, 4.24 
per cent is the allotment. The sums 
received were $46,640 for the first year 
of the biennium and $49,184 in the sec- 
ond. An additional amount, $25,000 
from the Board of Publication and $9:45 
in miscellaneous reeeipts,.made. a total 
of $74,193.45. 

From this sum are paid. salaries of 
the president, secretary, and clerks; 
travel expenses of the officers and ex- 
penses localized in the Church House 
at 39 East 35th Street, New York City; 
also bills incurred by meetings of com- 
mittees and agencies who are not par- 
ticipants in the apportionment, and 
finally miscellaneous items. This sec- 
tion of the report has thirty-six items, 
ranging from the president’s salary of 
$7,000 to $23.21, expense incurred by 
the investment commission. 

The people get much for their money 
in the U. L. C. A. 


PRESENT AT THE CONVENTION © 
Delegates elected: 277 clergymen, 271 

laymen; total, 548. 
In attendance: 

laymen; total, 536. 


275 clergymen, 261 


CONVENTION TRANSACTIONS 


Morse than 600 delegates, clerical and 
lay, and visitors received the Lord’s 
Supper at the opening devotional ses- 
sion of the convention. 

A unanimous vote is required to 
elect the president of the convention 
on the first ballot. Dr. F, H. Knubel 
was chosen for the thirteenth time on 
the second ballot by a vote of 420 out 
of 485 votes cast. Dr. W. H. Greever, 
secretary, and E. Clarence Miller, 
LL.D., treasurer, were re-elected to 
their respective offices. Dr. Greever - 
received 420 of 432 votes cast and Dr. 
Miller 447 of 465 votes cast. 


i} 
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Recommendations 


The Board of Foreign 


Missions 
recommended for approval and adop- 


tion the following paragraphs. The con- 


vention’s action is indicated after each 
recommendatitn: 


1. Our Foreign Mission Centennial. 
Recommended (a) that we give most 
hearty thanks to God, our Father, 
through Jesus Christ, His Son, the 
Saviour of the world, for having richly 
blessed the foreign mission work of our 
United Lutheran Church in America 
during the past one hundred years since 
the day that our first foreign mission- 
ary, the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Heyer, founded our India mission at 


Guntur on July 31,. 1842. 


Recommended (b) that we record 
our sincere appreciation of the faithful 
and successful efforts of our foreign 
missionaries in India and in our other 
mission fields from the beginning until 
now. 


Recommended (c) that the President 
of our United Lutheran Church in 
America be authorized and directed to 
send an official cablegram to our India 
mission and church, expressing our ap- 
preciation of the gratifying results of 
our mission work and our best wishes 
for further growth and development in 
all districts and departments. 


Recommended (d) that we pledge 
ourselves as a Church and call upon all 
pastors and congregations to pledge 
themselves to loyal devotion to our 
Lord’s*great missionary commission, to 
unceasing prayer for the spread of His 


_ truth and Kingdom in all nations, and 


to our unwavering support of the cause 
of Foreign Missions as a deciding factor 
in the Christianization of the world 
and, as an inevitable corollary, in the 
establishment and maintenancé of a 
just and durable peace among all na- 
tions and peoples. 


2. Reorganization in India. 
Recommended (a) that we rejoice in 
the effort of our India mission so to 
further readjust the relations of the 
organized Council of Missionaries to 


_the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 


Church as to continue the policy of 
transferring added responsibility to 
the Church and thus to guide and 
Strengthen it in its great task of the 
wider and fuller evangelization of the 
Andhra area and people in the field in 
which God wants us to plant, culti- 


vate, and develop His Church. 


Recommended (b) that after the new 
constitutions of the Council and Church 


have been put into final form in India 
and have been approved by the Board 
of Foreign Missions, they be referred to 
the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church with power to act. 


3. Our Missionary Opportunities. 
Recommended that the United Lu- 
theran Church, recognizing the greater 
opportunities which now are presented 
in our mission fields in Liberia, Africa, 
and in Argentina and British Guiana, 
South America, desires to encourage 
these missions in their expanding work 
and to support the Board of Foreign 
Missions in its efforts to strengthen 
them in personnel and in finances. 


4. British Guiana Bicentennial. 

Recommended that the President of 
the United Lutheran Church be re- 
quested at the proper time to send our 
Church’s congratulations and best 
wishes to Ebenezer Lutheran Church 
in New Amsterdam, and to all mission- 
aries, national pastors, workers, and 
congregations in British Guiana, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the bi- 
centennial in 1943. 


5. A New Mission Field. 
Recommended that the United Lu- 
theran Church in convention assembled 
enthusiastically endorse the purpose of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, in ad- 
dition to the continuation of work in 
our present foreign fields, to begin a 
new mission somewhere, as God grants 
us opportunity and directs us in our 
deliberations and decisions, and that 
the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church be authorized to give 
ad interim sanction to the choice of the 
field of such an additional mission. 
SAMUEL TREXLER, Pres. 
GrorcE Dracu, Sec. 
The recommendations were adopted. 
Relative to South America, the conven- 
tion had ruled, “The time is not now.” 


The Committee on Tour 


to India 
for the celebration of the Heyer Cen- 
tennial offered the following recom- 
mendation: 

That because world conditions lead 
us to expect that a tour to India will be 
impracticable for some years, the Com- 
mittee on Centennial Tour to India be 
dismissed. 

(Signed) 


Datias C. BAER M. P. Motter, Jr. 


Frep J. FIEDLER G. A. RupLrey 
C. C. Hine Cari ScHuz 
E. J. MoLLENAUER Committee. 


The National Lutheran 


of? 
Cou ncil s 
recommendations were: 

1. (a) In accordance with the ob- 
jectives set forth in the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the National 
Lutheran Council at ‘its last annual 
meeting, we recommend that the United 
Lutheran Church approve the plan of 
the National Lutheran Council to spon- 
sor from time to time free general con- 
ferences for consultation in regard ‘to 
our mutual Lutheran problems and 
opportunities for service, with an in- 
vitation to all Lutheran general bodies 
to participate. 

(b) We recommend that the United 
Lutheran Church participate in such 
free Lutheran conferences. 


2. (a) In addition to the present 
work of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, which includes the Departments of 
Statistics, Publicity, Welfare Work, and 
Service Commission, we recommend 
that the United Lutheran Church ap- 
prove the proposed expanded program 
to include closer co-ordination of its 
work with the activities of other exist- 
ing Lutheran groups, such as the Lu- 
theran Home Missions Council of 
America, the Lutheran Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, and the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, with the understanding that 
such work be done as the resources of 
the Council permit. 


(b) We recommend that the United 
Lutheran Church approve the. plan of 
the National Lutheran Council, in 
keeping with Article II of the Govern- 
ing Regulations of the Council, to un- 
dertake a study of a program for future 
expansion, including such projects as 
work among various racial groups; 
ministry to the deaf, dumb and blind; 
publication and dissemination of Chris- 
tian literature; service to students at 
non-Lutheran institutions; disaster re- 
lief service; portions of the work done 
by the Lutheran World Convention; 
some critical elements of the foreign 
mission problems; and other emer- 
gency tasks where common action is 
demanded. 


3. We recommend that the United 
Lutheran Church approve and endorse 
the financial appeals of the National 
Lutheran Council for 1943 and 1944. 


4. We recommend that Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil, be invited to speak to the conven- 
tion. 


Armin GreorceE WENG, Chairman. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Recommendations 


The Board of Social Mission's 


recommendations express principles of 
social relations, policies of the Church 
and methods of wielding influence: 


I. The Eternal Word. 


We recommend: 

That the Church reaffirm her convic- 
tion that the eternal Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the ultimate answer to 
the world’s sin and need, the one power 
adequate to change human hearts and 
through them in turn to transform hu- 
man relations. 


II. The Church and the War. 


We recommend 

1. That the Church urge all its pas- 
tors to examine prayerfully their 
preaching to the end that the Gospel in 
its fulness may be presented with in- 
creased vigor to all our people; and 
that the Church call upon its pastors 
and people to cultivate in their congre- 
gations and communities the spirit of 
peace and good will by exalting the 
Prince of Peace, engendering love for 
and forgiveness of enemies, respecting 
the personalities and the rights of peo- 
ples of other nations, races, and colors, 
and by giving prayerful and careful at- 
tention to the study and discussion of 
the bases of a just and durable peace 
for the nations of. the earth. (See 
pamphlet, “A Message from the Na- 
tional Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace.”’) 

2. That the Church encourage its 
pastors and congregations to intensify 
their ministry, spiritual and otherwise, 
to those who have been called into mil- 
itary service, those who have lost loved 
ones in the service of the nation, those 
who have left their homes and com- 
munities to engage in wartime produc- 
tion, and those who have suffered pri- 
vation and loss through economic 
changes and maladjustments. 

3. That the Church declare to the 
President of the United States, the 
Commander-in-Chief of our armed 
forces, its unalterable opposition to the 
evils of the liquor traffic, particularly 
as they relate to those in the armed 
services and in war industries, recog- 
nizing fully their dangerous and in- 
jurious effects upon the youth of our 
country, now removed from their 
homes, and urge that he take the most 
aggressive means at his disposal to pro- 
tect them against these devastating 
evils; and that the officers of the Church 


Nore.—Inasmuch as the Executive Board of 
the Church has undertaken to issue a compre- 
hensive statement “interpreting the ways of 
God to men in time of war,” this Board has re- 
frained from preparing a statement in a similar 
vein. 


convey this action to the President. 

4. That the Church urge our pastors 
in these wartime days to instruct their 
people and warn them regarding the 
social evils, now fomented by war con- 
ditions, particularly those of prostitu- 
tion, intemperance, and gambling, in 
order that the Christ may be exalted in 
the individual Christian life and the 
menace of these evils be overcome in 
their communities and in the nation. 


Ill. The Church and the Seminaries: 


We recommend 

That the Church request the faculties 
of our several seminaries to discuss the 
feasibility of, and, if feasible, to add 

(a) a course on Evangelism, stress- 
ing its practical methods; and 

(b) a course or courses dealing with 
the theory of Social Missions and the 
practical application of the Inner Mis- 
sion principle, including methods of 
personal counseling, case studies of 
personality disorders, clinical training, 
and a supervised schedule of field 
work. 


IV. The Church and the Inner Mission. 


We recommend 

1. That the Church declare that no 
new Inner Mission Institution or 
Agency shall be organized within any 
synod of the United Lutheran Church 
without the consent or approval of the 
synod, or synods, or the proper author- 
ities thereof, on whose territory it plans 
to operate. 

2. That the Church urge all Synodical 
Committees and Boards of Social Mis- 
sions to make a survey of the social 
problems of the rural parishes in their 
synods and to take aggressive measures 
for the solution thereof. 

3. That the Church urge all Syn- 
odical Committees and Boards of So- 
cial Missions to make a careful study 
of Municipal, State, and Federal laws 
in so far as they affect our Inner Mis- 
sion institutions and work, and to de- 
termine the most effective means of 
co-operation between our institutions 
and agencies and state agencies and 
officials in social welfare activities. 

4. That the Church urge that all 
Synodical Committees and Boards of 
Social Missions shall give due consid- 
eration to the advisability of holding 
local institutes or conferences on So- 
cial Missions each year, preferably 
during October, the month designated 
by the Calendar of Causes as Social 
Missions Month. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart M. Distuer, Pres. 
G. Morris Smirtu, Sec. 
C. FRANKLIN Kocu, Exec. Sec. 

The above recommendations were 

adopted. 


The Board of Education's 


request to the convention was approval 
of four “recommendations for prayerful 
consideration”: 


The Importance of Christian Higher 
Education 
(1) That the Church call upon its 
pastors to keep the cause of Christian 
higher education in increased extent 
and degree before the membership of 
the Church as a vital factor in planting 
the Church now. 


The Significance of Church-Related 
Colleges. 


(2) That the Church call upon its 


membership to increase their interest | ; 


in_and responsibility to our church- 
related colleges through encouraging 
youth to attend and through financial 
support, in order that these colleges 
may take a more significant place in 
the program of American education. 


The Spiritual Need of Students. 

(3) That the Church, in the uncer- 
tainty and confusion which students 
face, direct congregations, colleges and 
pastors in educational centers to con- 
cern themselves specifically with the 
spiritual need of students everywhere. 


Men for the Ministry. 

(4) That, in light of the decline in 
students for the ministry, the Church 
direct synods, in co-operation with the 
Board of Education, to impress upon 
outstanding and well-trained youth the 
importance of the call to the gospel 
ministry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp R. Gotp, Pres. 
Goutp Wickey, Exec. Sec. 

These recommendations were adopted 

by the convention. 


The Board of Deaconess 


Work 


offered a series of communications to 
the convention for consideration. They 
are as follows, and were adopted by 
the convention: 


I. The Board considers itself the 
agency of the United Lutheran Church 
in America authorized to direct the 
specialized preparation of women 
workers needed to carry on the pro- 
gram of the Church. 


II. The Board has planned an insti- 
tute of women workers of the Church 
which will be held in 1943. The prob- 
able date is in the month of June. 


Ill. The Board is planning to send 
out Deaconesses to give instruction to 
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volunteer women workers in local par- 
ishes of the Church by conducting 
short courses in church work in par- 
ishes or districts. 


IV. The Board calls attention to the 
opportunity for the extension of the 
services of Deaconesses. 
Deaconesses are supported by single 
parishes or institutions. A group of 
parishes in a district or conference or 
urban community would profit greatly 
by securing the service of a properly 
trained Deaconess to direct the min- 
istry of education or welfare of the 
churches in such a district. 


V. The Board considers that it is its 
imperative duty to prepare more ca- 
pable women to be Deaconesses, mis- 
sionaries, institutional directors, parish 
workers, executive leaders as well as 
some needed specialist in other fields 
to carry on the Church’s ministry in 
fields abroad, in new population cen- 
ters, in family welfare service, in the 
care and education of children, in the 

leadership of youth, and in ministering 
to the victims of the present world con- 
flict and emergency. 


VI. The Board of Deaconess Work 
believes that the Church will furnish 
an adequate number of capable can- 
didates, and the needed financial sup- 
port to carry out this program and meet 
the needs of the Church’s mission. 


VII. The Board plans to promote the 
cause of Deaconess Work by more field 
work by Deaconesses. 


The Board expresses its grateful ap- 
preciation to institutions and congrega- 
tions having the service of Deaconesses; 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
Board of American Missions, the Board 
of Social Missions, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Parish and Church School 
Board, the Board of Publication, the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
Luther League of America; to all in- 
terested pastors of the Church for their 
helpful co-operation and support which 
enabled it to carry out the will of the 
Church and carry on the important 
work of the Diaconate. 

Harvey D. Hoover, Pres. 
Witi1am A. Wane, Exec. Sec. 


Relative to Pensions 


The following recommendations were 
submitted by the Executive Board: 

(1) That the convention rescind the 
action, recorded on page 379 of the 
Minutes of the Omaha Convention, 
whereby the second, third and fourth 
recommendations of the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief, which ap- 
pear on page 351 of those Minutes, were 
adopted. 

(2) That the convention rescind the 
action taken at Omaha whereby the 


At present”: 


popular statement, pages 370 and 371 
of 1940 Minutes, was adopted as the 
Contributory Pension Plan, and 

(3) That the convention adopt in- 
stead the Constitution (Parts I and II) 
herewith submitted as the Pension Plan 
of the United Lutheran Church in 


' America. 


These were presented but not ac- 
cepted. It was decided by the conven- 
tion that the present “service system” 
should be continued, but the Pension 
Board was authorized and directed to 
set up a contributory plan as an added 
privilege. By this action, pastors and 
congregations in mutually equal pro- 
portions could provide insurance for 
the pastor. The details of the plan are 
too extended for printing here: the en- 
tire situation will probably be explained 
in a pamphlet from the Pension Board. 


Concerning Relations with the 
American Lutheran Church 


Be it resolved, That the American Lu- 
theran Church declare its readiness to es- 
tablish pulpit and altar fellowship with 
either or both of these honorable church 
bodies on the basis of their full and 
wholehearted acceptance of and adherence 
to either of these documents, in the hope 
that the existing obstacles may be re- 
moved and that such pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship may be declared at an early date, 
and therefore that the Commission on 
Lutheran Unity be continued. 


The U. L. C. A.’s Reply: 


Resolved, That (1) We receive with ap- 
preciation and deep gratitude to God the 
resolution of the American Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled at Men- 
dota, Ill., which recognizes our funda- 
mental agreement and proclaims their 
readiness to establish full pulpit and altar 
fellowship with the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

(2) We instruct the president of our 
Church, in conjunction with the president 
of the American Lutheran Church, to con- 
summate and declare at the earliest pos- 
sible date the establishment of pulpit and 
altar fellowship. 


The Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship 


requested approval of two recommen- 
dations: 

1. That the annual every Member 
Visitation be re-indorsed as a_ per- 
manent feature of the congregational 
program, and that pastors and church 
councilmen be encouraged to follow 
the method of procedure that will bring 
the most satisfactory results, spiritually, 
educationally, socially, financially. 


2. That the growing practice of mak- 
ing Christian stewardship as taught in 
the Scriptures basic in the congrega- 
tional program be given every encour- 
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agement, to the end that all confirmed 

members be awakened to a deeper 

sense of personal responsibility for the 

whole program of the whole Church. 
Wiiit1am H. Hacer, Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR P. BuLAck, Sec. 


The Board of Publication’s 


recommendations were: 

1. It is reeommended that the United 
Lutheran Church approve the sug- 
gested list of activities for Synodical 
Committees of Publications and urge 
those synods which have not as yet ap- 
pointed such committees to do so. 

2. It is recommended that the policy 
adopted by the Board of Publication 
regarding necessary but non-profitable 
books be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Henry Harms, Sec. 

The convention adopted these recom- 
mendations. 


The Committee on Church 


Papers 


nominated the Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn 
for re-election as Editor-in-Chief of 
THe LuTHERAN for the coming biennium. 

The committee’s nominee was elected. 


They also recommended 

1. That the United Lutheran Church 
approve the merger of the Lutherischer 
Herold and the Kirchenblatt. 

2. That while the Board of Publica- 
tion is requested to endeavor to secure 
subscriptions for the merged paper, it 
will not be considered an official organ 
of the United Lutheran Church, and 
the by-laws of the United Lutheran 
Church regarding the election of an 
editor and the fixing of the amount of 
salary to be paid will not apply to this 
merged journal. 

3. That a member of the Committee 
on Church Papers be named as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Church Paper 
Policy. 

Respectfully submitted for the 
Committee, 
E. Harry SCHIRMER, Sec., 
Committee on Church Papers. 


Relative to the Federal 
Council of Churches 


THE continuance of a consultative 
membership was voted by the conven- 
tion after a debate lasting ninety 
minutes. 


FurtTHER reports and comments on 
the convention which did not reach 
Philadelphia in time for publication in 
this issue will appear in subsequent 
issues. Ep. 
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The Executive Board 


Tue United Lutheran Church in America is not made up of boards, but 


of people. When Secretary Greever and his staff of synodical statisticians 
compiled the latest available figures which the pastors had previously re- 
ported to their synods, it was meant that the U. L. C. A. contained 1,602,908 
baptized members belonging to 4,039 churches in Canada and the United 
States; there are 209,015 more men, women, and children who live in Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and abroad in mission fields not yet “autonomous.” 
The first distinction among those who are “baptized members” refers to 
those who are also confirmed. Confirmation among other things usually 
admits a confirmand to voting connection with a congregation. 


Congregations form into the thirty- 
two groups which we call constituent 
synods: these synods are the basic sub- 
divisions of our general body, the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
The United Lutheran Church is the 
final result of formal agreements in 
co-operation—the top floor, so to speak, 
of our ecclesiastical structure. 

One is instructed by looking at our 
Church from the top down after noting 
how it has been formed from the bot- 
tom up. Thus viewed, the U. L. C. A. 
is seen to be a duly incorporated body 
of Lutheran congregations whose con- 
stitution, having been duly adopted, in- 
dicates a central authority, distribution 
of functions, and principles of or- 
ganization (polity). Examined by 
means of its constitution, it excites es- 
teem and proves its worthiness to have 
and to hold our loyal maintenance. 
Much has happened on this western 
continent since Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg called colonial preachers and 
lay representatives of congregations to 
a meeting in 1748. A nation has come 
into being since then, and its principles 
of popular government are reflected in 
the polity of the United Lutheran 
Church. They who drafted our con- 
stitution in the months preceding its 
adoption in 1918 consciously kept in 
mind this quality of Americanism, see- 
ing therein the needed factor in the 
construction of a nation-wide eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. The balancing of 
authority among officers, boards, and 
agencies, under well-specified over- 
sight, is a reflection of the articulations 
in popular rule which have enabled our 
nation to live and progress as a democ- 
racy. 

To provide this executive department 
for our Church; to have an arbiter of 
differences among agencies; and to 
keep the company of believers in con- 
tinuous functioning, a sort of director- 
ate has been established of which the 
title is The Executive Board. 

This agency has fifteen men: they 
are, ex officio, the officers of the Church, 
President Knubel, Secretary Greever, 
and Treasurer E. Clarence Miller. The 
remaining twelve are six laymen and 
six clergymen, each qualified by inter- 


est and experience for the duties as- 
signed them. The laymen are: 
J. K. Jensen, manufacturer, 
Janesville, Wis. 
James C. Kinard, college president, 
Newberry, S. C. 
Claude T. Reno, attorney general, 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 
Edward Rinderknecht, lawyer, » 
Toledo Ohio 
W. H. Stackel, banker, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
W. T. Stauffer, lawyer, 
Newport News, Va. 
The six clergymen are: 
Henry H. Bagger, pastor, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Paul H. Krauss, pastor, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alvin E. Bell, pastor, Toledo, Ohio. 
C. B. Foelsch, seminary president, 
Maywood, II. 
H. W. A. Hanson, college president, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, college pres- 
ident, Springfield, Ohio. 
(The four-year terms of the first three 
of each group of six expired with the 
Louisville convention.) 

The importance of the Executive 
Board grows out of the duties the con- 
stitution of the U. L. C. A. assigns them 
for performance. The paragraph reads 
as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Board to represent The United 
Lutheran Church in America and to 
carry out its resolutions and attend 
to its business during the interim; it 
shall co-ordinate the work of the ex- 
ecutive departments, receive reports 
as to the work and needs of the sev- 
eral Boards, present a budget to the 
conventions with apportionments, fill 
vacancies not otherwise provided for, 
and perform such other work as may 
be delegated to it by the general body, 
to which it shall make full report of 
its acts.” 


What actually calls for the exercise 
of the authority vested in this group of 
fifteen is indicated by the fact that its 
report at Louisville occupigd about 
one-sixth of the convention bulletin 
(eighty-two pages). Its items are sub- 
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divided into eleven sections, each con- 
sisting of “items,” the total of which 
numbers seventy-eight. 

In order to deal with so great a num- 
ber of subjects for consideration, the 
members were assigned to committees 
(1) on Constituent Synods, (2) on 
Boards and Committees, (3) Finance, 
(4) Legal. These groups took impor- 
tant matters “home with them” and 
were thus enabled to submit recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the 
whole board. 

The Executive Board’s extended re- 
port is largely information of decisions 
reached on matters submitted for con- 
sideration by synods, boards, commit- 
tees, and by communications addressed 
to the officers of the Church. Each such 
item was subject to inquiry by any 
delegate when the report was before 
the convention. (It was the number 
eight in the’order of business at the 
first but was continued as unfinished 
business until all its items were pre- 
sented and dealt with.) 

The Board itself selected ten portions 
of its entire report on which specific 
action by the delegates was sought. 
The recommendation on: 

1) “Zoning the territory of the U. L. 
C. A. for a fair allocation of the bien- 
nial meetings” was found “undesirable” 
and was not approved by the conven- 
tion. 

2) Establishing the office of vice- 
president was refused by the conven- 
tion. 

3) On a recommendation from the 
previous convention that the Executive 
Board be requested to study the matter 
of publicity and to define any changes 
in policy was deemed to be necessary. 

In January 1941 the secretary was 
directed to confer with the publicity 
eommittee-and other sources of infor- 


‘mation. At the next meeting a three- 


paragraph statement on policy was 
submitted: 


(1) That the policy which has been fol- 
lowed up to the present be continued with 
the definite recognition of the fact that it 
must continue to be very meager in results 
as compared with possibilities. 

(2) That extended and improved service 
can be arranged for through the Publicity 
Department of the National Lutheran 
Council, recognizing the faet that such an 
arrangement would require an additional 
appropriation. 

(3) That the publicity service of the 
Church, including press, radio, etc., be 
transferred to the Board of Publication, to 
be operated as a department of that Board. 


In October 1941 the further report of 
a_special committee was received by 
the Executive Board and the following 
accepted for transmission to the 1942 
convention: 


The committee has given careful 
consideration to the matter assigned 
to it, and for two reasons recommends 
that the present arrangement be con~ 
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tinued for the next biennium, and that 
the time for final report by the com- 
mittee be extended for two years: - 
The two reasons are: 1. That there 
are pending plans for the enlargement 
of service by the National Lutheran 
Council, which should-be considered; 
and, 2. The present disturbed condi- 
tions, due to war, would make any 
desirable revision of present arrange- 
ments most difficult, if not impossible. 


The Executive Board’s recommenda- 
tion of postponement for the present 
relative to mission work in South 
America was based on a conference be- 
tween the president of the Church and 
representatives of the Boards of Amer- 
ican Missions and Foreign Missions. 

The convention ruled, “Now is not 
the time.” 

Concerning inadequate salaries for 
pastors, which the Executive Board was 
requested by the Omaha convention of 
the Church to study, the president of 
the Church was directed to send a let- 
ter to the presidents of constituent 
synods which should be copied or 
quoted by said presidents and sent to 
the church councils and congregations 
of the several synods, “looking toward 
their providing for their pastors more 
adequate salaries where such are not 
now provided.” 

Careful consideration was given to 
“the matter of a constitution for the 
Hungarian Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
ference of America.. The subcommittee, 
to which was committed the formula- 
tion of a recommendation on this mat- 
ter, noted with interest and approval 
the effort of the Hungarian and Windish 
congregations to strengthen their work, 
to solve their peculiar problems, and 
to relate their activities more fruitfully 
to the program of the U. L. C. A. by the 
organization of a conference. The 
articles of organization and operation 
of such a conference were submitted to 
the Executive Board. 


New Items Budgeted . 

It was again found necessary. to re- 
port concerning “new items on.=.the 
budgets of synods.” The attention of 
the Executive Board was called to the 
reports of certain synods in which there 
were items “which. did not seem to 
comply with the rule of the Church as 
adopted by the Savannah convention in 
1934.” A resolution was adopted at that 
meeting in which the principle was 


stated; “Attention. must.first. be. given., 


to the source of supply of moneys re- 
ceived for the general work of the 
Church. The congregations, through 
their accredited representatives, have 
delegated to the U. L. C. A. the power 
to lay apportionments and normally use 
the duplex envelopes, with one side 
specified for apportioned benevolences. 
These funds must be regarded as a 
trust, and no church council in good 
faith has authority or right to do any- 


thing else than transmit this money to 
the treasurer of synod. Special gifts by 
congregations to benevolence should 
be encouraged, but only after their full 
apportionment has been met.” 

Under ‘this general rule the Savannah 
convention accepted five paragraphs, 
the last of which states: “Inasmuch as 
the addition of new items or objects to 
synodical budgets greatly endangers 
the whole financial structure of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
it is therefore recommended that the 
synods make no such additions without 
conference with the Church. The Ex- 
ecutive Board’s report recommends a 
reaffirmation of the Savannah declara- 
tions and the adoption of the resolu- 
tion that all synods should agee to these 
propositions.” 

The Michigan Synod’s request that 
its date of origin be October 27; 1855, 
was granted. This determines the place 
of the Michigan Synod on the roll of 
synods of the U. L. C. A. 


Cautions to Boards 


Boards and agencies were cautioned 
against the use of non-board members 
on committees of the board. The ruling 
reads: “While it is quite proper for any 
agency on occasion to solicit the help 
or advice of any person in the solution 
of a specific problem, it is the judgment 
of the Executive Board that the prac- 
tice referred to above is not normally 
in keeping with a desirable organiza- 
tional set-up in any board and there- 
fore in the interest of properly centered 
board responsibility and of keeping 
down travel and other expense should 
be discontinued.” 

The convention referred this matter 
back to the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board reported favor- 
able action on the recommendation of 
our India mission that it assume per- 
manent responsibility for the Telugu 
part of the Breklum mission field. Pro- 
tective conditions were adopted im: the 
transaction. This was approved by the 
convention in Louisville. 

The income objective of the United 
Lutheran Church in America (for- 
merly known as the budget) for the 
years 1944-1945 was presented and 
adopted by the convention. It is iden- 
tical with that adopted by the Omaha 
meeting for the years 1942 and. 1943, 
namely, $2,000,000. Budgets of auxil- 
iaries of the Church, namely, the 
Women’s Missionary Society for the 
year'1942 and of the Luther League for 
the year 1942, were presented for pub- 
lication in the U. L. C. A. convention 
bulletin. The women’s budget shows a 
total of $410,099.20; that of the Luther 
League amounts to $29,520.65. 

Discussion of possible emergencies in 
the administration of one or several 
causes led the convention to empower 
its Executive Board “to change the per- 
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centage of allocation among the various 
boards and agencies, if in its judgment 
circumstances warrant adjustments in 
distribution.” By motion, similar au- 
thority over distribution in 1943 was 
given the Executive Board. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
LUTHERAN BODIES 


The report of the Executive Board 
contained the extensive records of con- 
ferences with portions of the Lutheran 
Church in North America other than 
the U. L. C. A. The first of several 
propositions given consideration during 
the biennium was given attention on 
January 10, 1941, when the president 
presented an invitation from the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference “to consider 
the present grave emergency facing 
Lutheran foreign missions and also 
such other matters of common interest’ 
and practical co-operation as the pro- 
posed conference shall find it advisable 
to consider.” The invitation was ac- 
cepted. The president, Drs. A. R. 
Wentz and W. H. Greever, and Messrs. 
S. Frederick Telleen and J. K. Jensen 
were directed to attend the meeting. 
They reported to the Executive Board 
April 16, 1941, that “the spirit of the 
conference was reassuring’; in actual 
agreements concerning orphaned mis- 
sions “advanced beyond: any-- previous 
attempt in such a field of common in- 
terest.” Concerning organic union, a 
final paragraph reads: : 


‘Tt is further the unanimous judgment 
of this committee that it is unwise to make 
further immediate attempts to reach doc- 
trinal agreements under the pressure of 
existing emergencies, and that all matters 
involving any doctrinal agreements is a 
matter already officially provided for by 
existing official commissions on relation- 
ships.” 


(Relations With Other Lutheran 
Bodies received consideration in the 
report of the Committee on Relation- 
ships to Other Lutheran Bodies and in 
the report of Commissioners to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The latter’s 
“Recommendations” indicate... decided 
advancement in cordiality.) 

Section X of the Executive Board’s 
report was received with a climax of 
interest on the part of the delegates. 
It contained recommendations respond- 
ing to an invitation under date of De- 
cember 1940 of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America to non- 
member church bodies*“to accept con- 
stituent membership in it, without com- 
promise. of cherished convictions, for 
the sake of the common front so greatly 
needed in this day of crisis.” This in- 
vitation was delivered to the Executive 
Board January 9, 1941, by the commit- 
tee of visitors to the Federal Council, 
namely, Z. M. Corbe, M. R. Hamsher, 
and George Drach. Their report com- 
plemented the invitation with a “series 
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of academic, impersonal arguments for 
and against constituent membership on 
the part of our United Lutheran 
Church, which up to the present time 
has held only consultative membership 
in the Federal Council and its commit- 
tees. Part I of this document presents 
arguments against an “all out” connec- 
tion, Part II those favoring full mem- 
bership. 

At the Board’s meeting on October 
9, 1941, President Knubel reported that 
“Dr. Luther A. Weigle, president of the 
Federal Council, had called upon him 
and had presented in person the invi- 
tation of the Federal Council to assume 
full membership in the Council. 

The Executive Board’s report states 
that this problem was discussed at the 
meeting of the presidents of constituent 
synods on September 9 and 10, 1941. 
They advised continuance of a consult- 
ative relationship. 

At the January 1942 meeting of the 
Executive Board, “a thoroughgoing 
study of the whole problem with its 
broader involvements and implications” 
was ordered. In response a special 
committee to which Secretary Greever, 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, and Dr. C. B. Foelsch 
were named, continued investigations. 
On July 9, following a “hearing” on the 
previous days, a report to the U. L. 
C. A. was drafted and authorized. It 
consists of two parts. Number I is 
factual; Number II consists of eight 
recommendations to which the conven- 
tion gave consideration item by item, 
as follows: 

1. That the U. L. C. A,, in the unity 
of the one Holy Catholic Church, to 
which all true believers in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour belong, reaffirm 
its sincere desire to make its maximum 
contribution to the cause of Christianity 
in the world, through the best and most 
consistent relationships among recog- 
nized Christian churches. 

2. That the U. L. C. A. reaffirm our 
strong conviction that according to the 
nature and constitution of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, all memberships in it should 
be of a consultative character, and that 
the Council is and should be a con- 
ferential body. 

3. That the U. L. C. A. continue its 
consultative membership in the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

4. That the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A. be instructed to increase its 
appropriation for the support of the 
Federal Council from $2,000 to $4,000 
per annum for the next biennium. 

5. That our quota of representatives 
as provided by the constitution of the 
Federal Council (14 on the basis of the 
present membership) be filled by ap- 
pointment of the Executive Board, for 
a single term of six years each (at first 
appointment, approximately one-third 


to serve two years, and approximately 
one-third to serve four years) ,—these 
representatives to the Council to have 
voice but not vote. 


6. That from these representatives, 


the Executive Board make appoint- 
ments to the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee, to departments already ap- 
proved, and to any additional depart- 
ments in which it regards representa- 
tion as desirable. 

7. That these representatives be con- 
stituted an official commission of the 
U. L. C. A. to the Federal Council, to 
be responsible, in all matters pertain- 
ing to our relationship with the Coun- 
cil, and to make biennial reports to the 
U. L. C. A. convention. 

8. That any previous actions of the 
U. L. C. A., not in harmony with these 
recommendations, be rescinded. 


MINISTERIAL PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF 


An unusual feature of the Louisville 
convention was the amount of space in 
the Bulletin which was required in the 
Executive Board’s report on the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. Or- 
dinarily that Board’s report and recom- 
mendations would be major in data and 
proposals concerning pension provi- 
sions and relief for clergymen, clergy- 
men’s widows, and clergymen’s de- 
pendent children. THe LuTHERAN be- 
lieves that three recommendations 
which were presented for the conven- 
tion’s consideration and action show the 
peculiar situation into which this 
“cause” has come. 

(Please turn to Recommendations, 


page 19, column 1, for the text of these 
recommendations. ) 


The complication that led the Execu- 
tive Board to ask the convention to 
rescind action taken two years ago at 
the Omaha meeting of U. L. C. A. dele- 
gates is due to the proposal now before 
the Church to endorse and establish a 
contributory pension system. Readers 
who were active in the parishes will 
recall that in the first “tenth anniver- 
sary” of the U. L. C. A.’s formation, a 
great appeal was authorized to create 
an endowment fund, the income: from 
which, plus the assignment of 11.75 per 
cent of the receipts from apportionment, 
would finance annual grants of pensions 
to retired or disabled clergymen $600, 
to clergymen’s widows $400, and to 
clergymen’s dependents (children un- 
der sixteen years of age) $200. At the 
1928 convention (Erie, Pa.) it was 
learned that $4,176,135 had been sub- 
scribed. In 1930, $2,820,076.52 had been 
paid in. In 1932, this sum had increased 
to $3,198,305.85. (It is now $3,246,573.23.) 

But the expectations of 1928 were 
not realized. The rate of income yielded 
from the endowment funds has de- 
clined, and the payments on apportion- 
ment also lessened, with the result that 
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the allotments to pensioners shrank to 
the amounts distributed prior to 1928. 
But the pension family, as the Pension 
Board terms those to whom pensions 
are sent, has increased. The total in 
1942’s report was 1,156 persons; in 1932 
it was 937. And no one points with 
pride to the fact that in 1942 the total 
disbursed ($251,400) was less than the 
amount distributed a decade ago 
($290,950). 

At Savannah, Ga., in 1934 the Board 
of Pensions reported its growing deficit 
because of poor apportionment pay- 
ments. It was directed to report at 
Columbus, Ohio, on a_ contributory 
pension plan. The one established in 
1928 is known as a Service Pension. 
The distinction between the two is that 
in the service plan the same definite 
amounts are granted to all eligible to 
listing in the pension family. Under the 
contributory-plan the grant to which a 
pensioner is entitled is determined by 
the contributions made by himself and 
the congregation or congregations or 
agency to which he has rendered 
service. 

At the 1940 convention a Contribu- 
tory Pension Plan was adopted. It 
called upon each member of the plan 
to contribute at the rate of five per cent 
of his cash salary, with a fifteen per 
cent addition where free rent of a home 
is furnished: the contribution of each 
local congregation or other salary-pay- 
ing organization an amount equal to 
the five per cent contribution of the 
member. Eligibility began at the age 
of sixty-five, and the plan was to go 
into operation when 500 pastors and 
their congregations had applied for 
admission. 

When, however, the Board of Pen- 
sions prepared its initial pamphlet en- 
titled “The Contributory Pension Plan 


of the U. L. C. A.,” the Legal Commit- 


tee of the Executive Board reported 
and the Executive Board (July 9 and 
10, 1942) adopted their findings as fol- 
lows: 


After an intensive study of the actions 
taken by the Church as aforesaid, of the 
conflicting interpretations given to the 
second and third resolutions quoted above, 
of the contents of the said Pension Board 
pamphlet, of the operations of the present 
pension plan and of contributory pension 
systems in operation in other church 
bodies which studies have extended over 
a period of an entire year, your legal com- 
mittee has reached the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. That the second and third resolu- 

tions above quoted were adopted by 

the Church under misapprehension as 

to their true import and that no inter- 

pretation of the language used therein 

can furnish a proper basis of relation- 

ship between the present pension sys- 

tem and the contributory pension 
plan. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The National Lutheran Council 


By Executive Director Ralph H. Long 


President Bersell F, H. Knubel 

Tue National Lutheran Council is a 
service agency created to perform cer- 
tain definite tasks common to all the 
bodies participating in it. Its formation 
was not the result of a sudden impulse 
or of impetuous emotions, but was ef- 
fected rather by the deliberate decision 
of the leaders of the Church on the 
basis of historical and circumstantial 
needs. As a result of the celebration 
of the 400th anniversary of the Refor- 
mation in 1917, in which all the Lu- 
therans of America had a common in- 
terest, the Lutheran Bureau was or- 
ganized in November 1917 to serve all 
Lutherans, irrespective of synodical 
affiliation. Its primary purpose was to 
ascertain and make known through the 
medium of the press as much informa- 
tion about the Lutheran Church as 
possible. I 

The same year marked the entrance of 
the United States into the World War, 
which created a number of problems 
that could not be solved by independent 
action but which required co-operative 
endeavor. In order to give adequate 
spiritual care to the young men in the 
service of théir nation a number of 
Lutheran synods and church bodies 
united to forrn the National Lutheran 
Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Welfare. Assisted by the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of America, this new serv- 
ice agency inaugurated an extensive 
program in behalf of our men in the 
armed forces of the United States and 


Secretary Weng | E. F. Eilert 


R. E. Tulloss . 


E. P. Pfatteicher 


also gave particular attention to home 
and inner mission and educational 
problems arising out of the war. 


A National Council Necessary 

Other problems arose out of war- 
time conditions which required com- 
mon action by a more permanent 
agency than the National Lutheran 
Commission, which was organized as a 
war emergency measure. 

It is important to record the names 
of the committee which laid the 
groundwork and prepared the outline 
for the creation of the National Lu- 
theran Council. The members of the 
committee were: Dr. H. G. Stub of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, Dr. F. 
Richter of the Iowa Synod, Dr. C. H. L. 


OFFICERS OF THE N. L. C. 


President, the Rev. Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. Armin George Weng, Chicago, IIl.; 
treasurer, Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, New 
York. 


U. L. C. A. COMMISSIONERS TO 
THE N. L. C. 

G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. D. Brown, D.D., Salisbury, N. C.; 
S. F. Telleen, New York, N. Y.; the Hon. 
E. F. Ejilert, C.S.D., New York; G. F. 
Greiner, Ridgway, Pa.; M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., Harrisburg, Pa.; F. H. Knubel, 
D.D., New York; E. P. Pfatteicher, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; R. E. Tulloss, D.D., Spring- 
field, Ohio; Armin George Weng, D.D.., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. A. Zinck, D.D., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Ps 


M. R. Hamsher G. H. Bechtold 


Treasurer Telleen 


G. F. Greiner 


Schuette of the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
Dr. H. A. Weller of the General Coun- 
cil, Dr. C. G. Heckert of the General 
Synod, Dr. G. A. Brandelle of the 
Augustana Synod, Dr. F. H. Knubel 
and the Rev. Lauritz Larsen of the 
National Lutheran Commission. The 
only remaining living member of that 
committee is the Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. September 6, 1918, 
this committee reported to representa- 
tives of nine Lutheran bodies at Chi- 
cago and as the result the National Lu- 
theran Council was organized. 


Aid to Rehabilitation 

The close of the World War pre- 
sented an emergency for which this 
fledgling organization was scarcely pre- 
pared, but which it attacked in all sin- 
cerity and succeeded in rendering a 
monumental service in behalf of our 
stricken Lutheran brethren in Europe. 
Much of the energy and efforts of the 
young organization was directed to- 
ward relief and reconstruction of the 
Lutheran churches of Europe. 

The functions of the National Lu- 
theran Council as originally outlined 
included the promotion of uniform sta- 
tistical information of the Lutheran 
Church of America; publicity in all 
matters requiring common utterance; 
the co-ordination of activities looking 
toward the solution of problems arising 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Board of Foreign Missions 
Church Urged to Maintain Interest in Fields Abroad 


Recocnition of the century of missioning in the name of the Lutheran — 


Church in America, begun in 1842 by John Christian Frederick Heyer, 
introduced the report of the Board of Foreign Missions to the convention. 
Notice was taken that a centennial offering which had been asked of the 
Church met with a response in excess of $150,000, of which $75,000 was 
raised by the Women’s Missionary Society. The Luther League will con- 
tribute $10,000. The Augustana Synod expects to build a men’s unit of 
Rajahmundry Hospital for $7,500, and the remainder is the Church’s direct 


offering to the centennial celebration. 


The international situation has greatly affected the work carried on by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, but it has not found them unprepared to 


adopt a policy. 


Believing that operations in India can be continued, that 


China will‘ not debar the return of missionary activities when the war is 
over, and that fields in South America and in Africa may present them- 
selves, the Board is urging the Church to maintain its interest in the foreign 
mission cause. Both personnel and material are in process of ingathering, 


so that opportunities can be met. 
Secretary GrorcE Dracu has written: 
CENTENNIAL rejoicing both in Amer- 
ica and in India strikes the introduc- 
tory keynote of the report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 1942 is the Cen- 


tennial Year of the foreign mission ef- 


fort of the United Lutheran Church. 
The celebrations in America began in 
January, which is Foreign Mission 
Time, when the Church raised over 
$60,000 which, with $75,000 from the 
Women’s Missionary Society and 
$15,000 from the Luther League and 
other sources, makes a total Centen- 
nial Fund in excess of $150,000. Much 
of this money will go into the building 
of centennial Lutheran town and vil- 
lage chapels and workers’ houses in our 
India field. The climax of the centen- 
nial celebrations occurred at the Louis- 
ville convention during the presenta- 
tion of the report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 16. On that evening the public 


Centennial Service was conducted, by. 


the officers and secretaries of the Board 
with Vice-president Abdel Ross Wentz 
as the speaker. 

The India Mission and Church have 
already held their centennial celebra- 
tions at Guntur, where Father Heyer 
founded the mission July 31, 1842; as 
the articde by Miss Lottie M. Martin; 
R.N., 
has indicated: Services of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving, pageantry in Telugu and 
English, and evangelistic tours through- 
out the field will continue until 1945, 
when the center of attraction will be 
Rajahmundry, where the work was 
started in 1845. 


Courage and Consecration 
The United Lutheran Church ex- 
pressed its admiration for the courage 


in THe LUTHERAN of October 4 


Secretary 
George Drach, 
18 E. Mt. 
Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md, 


and consecration of the missionaries in 
the foreign fields during trying months 
of a biennium and a period of fierce 
and critical warfare since December 
7, 1941. The last three missionaries 
were repatriated from Japan, three 
were repatriated from China, and 
others will follow. The India mission 
has been authorized to permit women 
and children to return to America if 
transportation can be secured, but the 


men and single wortien wish: to ‘remain. 


on the field as long as possible. If the 
Japanese do not attack and invade 
India, the mission work will be con- 
tinued in an almost normal manner. 
Because missionaries now on furlough 
from all fields or on leave of absence 
in America cannot return to their re- 
spective fields on account of the lack of 
transportation, temporary employment 
in America has been secured for almost 
all of them.. Rules have been suspended 
for the duration, and furloughs and 
leave have been extended indefinitely. 
By special agreement with the Board 
of American Missions, the United Dan- 
ish Church, and other church agencies, 
missionaries are finding congenial work 
without loss of their status. Their rights 
as missionaries and their prospects of 
returning to their fields when the war 
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is over are retained. The last statement 
applies also to those missionaries who 
have deemed it wise to resign. 


N. ew Fields 

The Louisville convention was asked 
by the Board of Foreign Missions to 
sanction the opening of new mission 
fields after the war is over or before 
that, if God points the way. The Ex- 
ecutive Board was authorized to sanc- 
tion the choice of the field or fields 
made by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Already a new field has been 
occupied by the transfer of the Telugu 
part of the Schleswig-Holstein field to 
our mission in India. The Schleswig- 
Holstein Society officially has made the 
transfer, and it remains for the govern- 
ment of India to legalize the transfer 
of the property. With the loss of our 
Japan mission we should be able to 
start-somewhere else, either in free 
China, some other part of Africa in ad- 
dition to Liberia, or elsewhere, prefer- 
ably in proximity to some other Lu- 
theran field. 


India 

Under the head of India the Board 
reports a reorganization of the rela- 
tions, between the missionaries’ Coun- 


cil of the India Mission and the Andhra 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, trans- 
ferring much more responsibility of ad- 
ministration to the church, with effec- 
tive self-support as a concomitant of 
greater self-determination. Already the 
Indian Church has local income equal 
to its foreign subsidy. 

Andhra Christian College is flourish- 
ing under a new form of administra- 
tion and with a splendid physical equip- 
ment due to the erection of adequate 
dormitories and a fine administration 
building erected with funds contributed 
by the Luther League of America. The 
Luthergiri Theological Seminary near 
Rajahmundry has become in fact the 
all-India theological seminary through 
the co-operation of the mission of the 
American Lutheran Church, whose 
representative on the faculty is the 
Rev. Milton H. Schramm, and the more 
recent appointment of the Rev. Prof. 
Anders Andersen as the representative 
of the Danish Church mission in India. 

Money sent to India by the Women’s 
Missionary Society for the erection of 
a dormitory for college women and of 
the Rajahmundry Hospital Nurses’ ~ 
Home and other buildings, and money 
contributed in America for the erection 
of centennial chapels and other centen- 
nial projects, awaits better times be- 
fore it can be used as intended, because 
of difficulties arising from the war. 
These difficulties also led to the giving 
of plenary power of attorney in regard 
to all money and property to the of- 
ficers of the mission, president, cor- 
responding secretary, and treasurer,’ 
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jointly or singly. The mission has made 
provision for the immediate transfer of 
money and property to the organized 
Indian Church, in case of-emergency. 


Liberia, Africa 

During the past two years the num- 
ber of missionaries in Liberia was in- 
creased from twenty-two to thirty. In 
spite of unusual handicaps on the field 
the work continues to grow. Congre- 
gations and preaching places have been 
increased by thirty. The missionaries 
are pressing farther into the interior 
among the Kpelles and Buzis. The Lu- 
_ theran Training Institute is to be lo- 
cated at Kpolopelle and the $10,000 
contributed for the building by the Lu- 
ther League of America, will be used 
as soon as possible. The first ordained 
Liberian Lutheran pastor, the Rev. 
John B. Clinton, has been stationed at 
Kpolopelle. A second Liberian Lu- 
theran, Mr. Byron S. Traub, will be or- 
dained soon. Thus the time is near at 
hand for an organized Lutheran Church 
in Liberia with an indigenous pastor- 
ate. 

Unfortunately, the three medical 
missionaries in Liberia who came to 
America during the past two years, 
cannot return to the field on account 
of the war. The».return of ordained 
missionaries and ‘single women mis- 
sionaries, fifteen in all, also has proved 
. to be impossible-for the present. 


Japan and China 


These two mission fields may be 
linked together for the present, because 
our China field in the Shantung prov- 
ince lies in territory occupied by the 
Japanese. While we still entertain 
hopes of getting back our China field 
after the war is over there seems to be 
scant prospect of doing our former mis- 
sion work in Japan. The report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions recites the 
course of events in Japan as follows: 


“Before the outbreak of the war 
on December.,7, 1941, the following 
steps had “been taken. First the Fin- 
nish Lutheran Church and the Japan 
Lutheran Church, which was the 
outgrowth of our mission, were 
united in one body. Then this united 
Lutheran Church in Japan was forced 
by circumstances, chiefly intense na- 
tionalism, to become the fifth branch 
or bloc of the other merged Prot- 


© estant ‘churehes,.. incorporated and 


recognized by the Japanese govern- 
ment as the Church of Christ in 
Japan. Meanwhile all our mission 
money and property had been trans- 
ferred to the Japan Lutheran Church 
or to the schools at Kumamoto, and 
the Japanese Church had become 
autonomous, self-governing and self- 
supporting, and had decided to re- 
ceive no more regular subsidy from 
America.” | 


The situation in our China mission 
field is quite different. Though the 
Japanese, who occupy the territory, 
are seeking to duplicate what was done 
in: Japan by controlling education and 
the conduct of church affairs so as to 
eliminate all foreign influence and sub- 
sidy, we are not yet ready to abandon 
all hope of renewing our mission work 
in the Shantung province. The report 
of the Board of Foreign Missions con- 
tains the following paragraph: 


“Whatever changes have taken 
place in the physical and spiritual life 
of our Chinese fellow-Lutherans in 
the Shantung Province, we can rely 
upon them to make the most of their 
opportunities as Christian believers 
and witnesses for Christ, while we in 
America must prepare ourselves both 
in regard to the return and increase 
of the missionary personnel and in 
regard to the renewal and increase of 
our financial support to do our utmost 
to make up for lost time and effort 
as a result of the war in East Asia.” 


Whether or not we can resume our 
mission work in the Shantung Prov- 
ince, our eyes already are turning to 


‘some field in West China. 


South America 

Increased missionary interest and ef- 
fort is being directed toward South 
America. Three new ordained mission- 
aries have gone to Argentina, and 
others are to be added in the near 
future. With a missionary representing 
the Slovak Synod to develop work 
among Slovaks in Argentina and to 
make them as soon as possible Span- 
ish-speaking congregations; with the 
mission’s employment of a lay worker 
among Jews in Buenos Aires, sup- 
ported entirely by the American Board 
of Missions to Jews with headquarters 
in Brooklyn, New York; with the en- 
largement and improvement of the 
higher school in Villa del Parque and 
with the location of two ordained men 
in Misiones territory, the prospects for 


‘rapid expansion are bright. 


Our missionaries in British Guiana 
have developed the work there in a 
most commendable manner, adding 
new preaching places; erecting chapels 
for which the local congregations ac- 
cording to rule have provided at least 
twenty-five per cent of the cost; open- 
ing a boarding school’ for Arawak In- 
dians at the farthest outpost, Ituni; 
taking over a secondary school in New 
Amsterdam, and starting there a train- 
ing school for national workers. The 
work at Georgetown and at the Berbice 
River stations is being carried on by 
two ordained national pastors, and an 
increasing number of evangelists and 
teachers is being employed to reach the 
large population of East Indians. 

In 1943 Ebenezer Lutheran Church 


erature, 
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in New Amsterdam will be two hun- 
dred years old, the second oldest Lu- 
theran Church in South America. The 
Board of Foreign Missions has planned 
to use this auspicious bicentennial for 
a special appeal for the British Guiana 
Mission during January 1943. 


Home Base 

The report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions contains the following chal- 
lenge: 

“Tt remains for us in the United 
Lutheran Church to keep up our 
foreign missionary spirit and effort. 
Now is not the time to discontinue 
our missionary prayers and gifts, but 
rather to increase them in anticipa- 
tion of our larger share in the world 
mission of the Christian Church.” 


The Home Base department reports 
aggressive and extensive promotion 
and cultivation of missionary interest 
and zeal by the General Secretary, and 
unabated support of special objectives, 
such as the support of foreign mission- 
aries, parishes abroad, proteges and 
other specials. Missionary promotion is 
carried on also through the publication 
of the Board’s monthly magazine, The 
Foreign Missionary; the Board’s an- 
nual report; occasional missionary lit- 
particularly during: Foreign 
Mission Time, and especially, during 
the past centennial year the publica- 
tion of books and pamphlets on the in- 
spiring life and labors of Father Heyer, 
our first foreign missionary, and on 
other centennial themes. Much home- 
base cultivation rests on the deputation 
work of missionaries on furlough, and 
now also of those who have been evac- 
uated or repatriated for the duration of 
the war. Their promotional activity 
will likewise be concentrated on depu- 
tation work during Foreign Mission 
Time in January, under direction of 
synodical Foreign Mission committees. 

Throughout the entire year congre- 
gations, societies, and schools are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity for _ 
visual missionary education by the use 
of the Board’s motion picture reels and 
stereopticon slides, loaned without a 
rental charge. 

The report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was optimistic concerning the 
future, whatever the outcome of the 
war. The great missionary commission 
of Christ stands, and at no time can a 


Christian ignore it or put it aside. The 


United Lutheran Church is called upon 
to pledge itself as a church to loyal de- 
votion to our Lord’s missionary com- 
mand, to unceasing prayer for the 
spread of His truth and kingdom in all 
nations, and to unwavering support of 
the cause of Foreign Missions as a de- 
ciding factor in the Christianization of 
the world, and, as an inevitable cor- 
ollary, in the establishment and main- 
tenance of a just and durable peace. 
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Board of American Missions 


Accomplishments in Past Biennium Encourage Church to 


Face New Opportunities 


Necessity for distinguishing real from apparent obligations toward 
missioning in American, Canadian, and island communities explains the 
description of policies with which the Board of American Missions opened 
its printed report to the convention. But facts expressed in figures indicate 


an outstanding biennium. 


Its activities relate this Board to 569 parishes, 791 congregations, re- 
quiring 543 missionaries and workers. Confirmed members of its churches 
total 136,265. There are 81,152 Sunday school scholars; $245,558 was con- 


tributed to benevolence. 


Property values are estimated at $14,948,314. 


Credit confidence is indicated by the ability of these young churches to 
borrow money in the sum of $5,503,906. 

Four “Problems” have the attention of this Board; namely, rural work, 
work among Indians, among Japanese in America, and war industries 


communities. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Z. M. Corse 
writes to THE LUTHERAN’S readers: 

A NOTE of encouraging progress dom- 
inated the report of Missions at Home. 
The development of constructive pro- 
grams to meet present-day emergencies 
gave promise of a courageous attack on 
the more serious problems that are 
sure to follow the end of the war. While 
giving praise to the great home mission 
pioneers in the Western world, Muh- 
lenberg and Heyer, the labors of their 
successors were not forgotten, and 
tribute was paid the consecration and 
the courage of the 543 pastors, dea- 
conesses, teachers, and full-time lay 
workers now on the staff of the Board 
of American Missions. 

The report contained many concrete 
evidences of the progress made during 
the biennium, the most encouraging of 
which were the number of new con- 
gregations organized, the numerous 
church buildings erected, the numerical 
growth in the membership of the mis- 
sions, and the record repayment on 
Church Extension Loans. 


Twenty-six New Missions 

In twenty-four months, twenty-six 
new missions were organized, the ma- 
jority of which started with more than 
the required minimum of fifty mem- 
bers. During the same period there 
were added to the congregations aided 
by the Board, twenty-four former self- 
supporting congregations weakened by 
changed economic and social environ- 
ments. The newly organized congrega- 
tions are located in the growing sub- 
urbs of great cities, in farming com- 
munities, in the vast northwestern 
provinces of Canada, in the smaller 
towns of the west and the south, and 
one as far away as Sitka, Alaska. The 
return of the Lutheran Church to Sitka 
after more than sixty years’ absence 
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was well timed. The people were en- 
thusiastic about the establishment of a 
Protestant church, and the successful 
completion of an adequate church plant 
just before the declaration of war, 
which put this area in the danger zone, 
was truly providential. The reading 
rooms and Service Center originally 
planned for the use of Scandinavian 
fishermen, which was a feature of the 
new building, was quickly turned into 
a center for the men in the armed 
forces who are protecting the continent 
from the would-be invaders who have 
already seized bases in the islands 
around Alaska. This service of our 
Church has brought letters of appre- 
ciation from non-Lutheran families 
separated by more than four thousand 
miles from their loved ones. 

In the pastoral charges enrolled as 
missions there are 791 congregations 
and preaching points, with more than 
136,000 confirmed members. These con- 
gregations raised $1,800,000 for current 
expenses, but more surprising still, 
gave $245,500 during the last year to 
benevolence. All the agencies of the 
church add spiritual values to the work 
of the U. L. C. A., but the Board of 
American Missions occupies the unique 
position that in addition to high spir- 
itual gains for the church, ‘it promotes 
the only cause that brings immediate 
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financial returns to the benevolence 
budget in which all agencies share. An 
interesting comparison that testifies to 
the importance of home missions is the 
statement that while the home mission 
congregations enroll only a fraction 
over 10 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bership of the U. L. C. A., nevertheless 
these missions furnished more than 40 
per cent of the net increase in the U. L. 
C. A. membership during the past year. 


Twelve Languages Required 

While the greater part of the home 
mission work is carried on in the Eng- 
lish language, twelve other languages 
are used in bringing the Gospel to the 
people of this western world. With the 
exception of the Spanish field in Puerto 
Rico and certain isolated settlements, 
no missions are organized today with- 
out English services. Congregations | 
that depended largely on immigration 
were seriously hampered by the re- 
striction of this immigration in recent 
years and now face the more serious 
crisis not only of no immigration, but 
also the transfer of workers under the 
war economy which threatens to wreck 
many of these congregations. To follow 
these migrant families with churches 
using a foreign language is impossible, 
for the people no longer move in col- 
onies but go individually—sometimes 
as a family—wherever good wages can 
be obtained without regard to the lan- 
guage spoken in the industrial com- 
munity. 

Many colorful missions are found in 
these linguistic groups, such as work 
among the Cree Indians at the Rocky 
Boy Reservation in Montana, the work 
among Slavs and Magyars in the in- 
dustrial centers and in the settlement 
of Germans, Russians and Letts in the 
northwestern Provinces of Canada, 
most of whom were driven from Europe 
in the first World War. The work 
among the Icelanders and Finns in 
Canada also furnishes additional evi- 
dence that Lutheran mission work at 
home is very directly influenced by 
world events. 


In the Islands 

Other fields that add interest to the 
Board of American Missions’ report in- 
cluded the work in the West Indies. 
When Puerto Rico was freed from the 
domination of Spain in 1898 the Prot- 
estant church was permitted to enter a 
field from which they had been ex- 
cluded since the days of Christopher 
Columbus. Our Lutheran work in this 
island possession has grown slowly but 
substantially. Today it is the base from 
which a larger work can be done in 
Spanish-speaking lands in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Virgin Islands field, transferred 
by the Danish National Church to the 
United Lutheran Church at the time of 
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the merger, has the romance of three 
hundred years behind it. Since the 
population here is 90 per cent colored, 
this work is directly linked with the 
Board’s missionary efforts among col- 
ored people in the States. 

The Mountain Mission, since its in- 
ception by Missionary, Kenneth Kil- 
linger, known as the “Mountain Bish- 
op,” has held a warm place in the heart 
of the Church. The calling of the Rev. 
A. Kenneth Hewitt as superintendent 
by the Board has brought new life to 
this work. The schools at Konnarock 
and Iron Mountain have been filled to 
capacity, much to the satisfaction of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, which 
has so liberally backed this project for 
years. The Medical Center, the build- 
ings for which were donated by the 
Luther League, is now in charge of a 
most capable physician, Dr. Meyer. 


Church Extension Activities 

The election of Mr. Elwood L. Bow- 
man as the secretary of the Division of 
Church Extension marks the beginning 
of a new era in this department of the 
Board’s work. Until the war with its 
priorities called a halt, a new church 
was being built every two weeks dur- 
ing the biennium. During this period 
many churches were refinanced and 
foreclosures on the _ self-supporting 
churches averted; $1,643,358 of in- 
debtedness was refinanced. 

The greatest feature of Mr. Bowman’s 
work is the all-time high record of re- 
payments on Church Extension Loans. 
The amount repaid during this bien- 
nium was $231,792. 

The spiritual condition of the work- 
ers in the newly established industrial 
centers has been a matter of deep con- 
cern to this Board during the biennium, 
but a solution is now being obtained in 
a co-operative endeavor by the Lu- 
theran bodies represented in the Lu- 
theran Home Missions Council. A pro- 
gram has been developed with the 
National Lutheran Council whereby a 
Commission on American Missions is 
being established by that body which 

will operate in the defense areas in a 
manner similar to the work being done 
for the men in our armed forces. 

Other evidences of the Board’s prog- 
ress are found in the special considera- 
tion given to the men because of the 
increasing cost of living. During the 
past year two special grants have been 
made to those in the service of the 
Board in order to assist the workers 
affected- by the rapidly rising costs. 
Hospitalization for the missionaries was 
another new feature of this year’s pro- 
gram of the Board. 

The only complaint found in the 
presentation by this Board was the call 
for more pastors. The extension of the 
work of home missions depends not so 
much upon money as upon men. 
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from social, economic, or intellectual 
conditions; and the fostering of true 
Christian loyalty. 

There was set up the office of Execu- 
tive Director, whose duty it is to super- 
vise and manage the affairs of the 
Council in the most efficient manner 
and to represent the interests of the co- 
operating Lutheran bodies before na- 
tional and state governments whenever 
needed, and before organized bodies 
and movements outside of the Lutheran 
Church that may require common 
action. A department of Statistics and 
Information was created very early in 
the life of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil to gather and make available factual 
information concerning every branch 
of the Lutheran Church in America 
and indeed of the world. Through the 
influence of this department eight edi- 
tions of the “Lutheran World Almanac” 
have been published and the statistics 
of the whole Lutheran Church of 
America have been compiled annually. 

The Department of Publicity is in 
reality the continuation of the Lutheran 
Bureau which was organized in 1917. 
Through it information and news con- 
cerning the Lutheran Church is dis- 
tributed to the secular and religious 
press, to the wire and news agencies. 
In 1938 it was decided to establish a 
Department of Welfare, the purpose of 
which is to further the development of 
Christian welfare service through the 
churches and to co-ordinate inner mis- 
sion, charitable, and social welfare 
work of the constituent bodies. 

The National Lutheran Council is 
also the accrediting agency for all ap- 
plications for the chaplaincy in the 
United States Army and Navy coming 
from the bodies represented in it. Ap- 
pointments to the chaplaincy are made 
only after the applicant has been ap- 
proved and endorsed by the N. L. C. 


Radio Broadcasting 

In the field of radio broadcasting of 
religious services, the National Lu- 
theran Council also performs a vital 
ministry. Ever since the beginning of 
the “Church of the Air” of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, the Lutheran 
speakers have been selected by the 
National Lutheran Council. Through- 
out the entire eleven years they have 
been distributed among the various 
bodies co-operating. The Council is 
also responsible for the weekly broad- 
casts over short-wave Station WRUL 
of Boston which are given in six differ- 
ent languages and which reach to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. A weekly 
broadcast known as “The March of 
Faith” over Station WCAL, Northfield, 
Minn., is also in charge of the Council. 
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The Service Commission 

With an experience of nearly twenty- 
five years this common agency logically 
became the medium through which the 
Lutheran churches should again take 
up the question of spiritual ministry to 
the men in the armed forces of the na- 
tion. Accordingly at the beginning of 
1941 another department, known as the 
Service Commission, was inaugurated 
for this particular ministry. Through 
this Commission contact has been main- 
tained with all Lutheran chaplains, and 
they have been supplied with valuable 
literature for distribution among their 
men, such as the “Army and Navy 
Service Book,” “Service Prayer Book,” 
pamphlets and tracts of all kinds; more 
than 200 field communion kits and 
almost as many private communion kits 
have been supplied to these chaplains. 
More than a million letterheads and 
envelopes for the use of service men 
with the insignia of the Service Com- 
mission have been supplied to date. 

Service Centers have been opened in 
many camp communities with a Service 
Pastor in charge, especially in com- 
munities where there is no existing 
Lutheran church which ean function in 
this capacity. This ministry has elicited 
considerable praise both from within 
and without the Church. 


Uprooted Church Connections 

It is estimated that approximately 
25,000,000 people in the United States 
have been dislocated socially and eco- 
nomically by the migration brought 
about by defense war industry. They 
have also been dislocated religiously. 
Many of them are now living in com- 
munities where there is no Lutheran 
church, and often where there is no 
church of any kind. To meet this sit- 
uation steps have already been taken to 
create another department of the Coun- 
cil to be known as the Commission on 
American Missions, whose chief func- 
tion will be to give spiritual care in 
these industrial defense communities. 

The National Lutheran Council and 
the American Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention have pooled their 
interest in making appeals for funds 
with which to carry on the war emer- 
gency work which confronts them. 
Here again is a co-operation which is 
indeed needful in order to avoid the 
necessity of making a number of ap- 
peals throughout the year. All are to 
be consolidated again in 1943 in one 
great appeal for $1,000,000 to take care 
of all these problems: 

The Service Commission... $500,000 


The Church Abroad............. 270,000 
Commission on American 

IWIGSSI Ons yee eins 150,000 

Ware Prisoners 0 ..c.cnckss 15,000 

" American Bible Society..... 5,000 

RERISCCS eh ag canoe 10,000 

Unforeseen Emergencies... 50,000 
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Board of Social Missions 
Evangelism and.Aid for Conscientious Objectors Stressed 


Tus is the second report of this agency of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; it was formed by action of the convention in 1938 by combining 
the Board of Inner Missions, the Committee on Evangelism, and the Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare. Its first report was presented in 1940. 
It is subdivided into departments, which deal with evangelism, inner mis- 
sions, social action, and, to be ready for emergencies, disaster relief. As has 
already been reported in THe LutHeran, the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson has 
been called to take charge of the department of evangelism. 

The processes of defining and entering upon social action were described 
in the Board’s report. A unique activity, and one which it is hoped will be 
contemporary, is the administration, under authority of the Omaha conven- 
tion and of the Executive Board, of “aid for conscientious objectors.” 


SECRETARY C. FRANKLIN KocH has 
written as follows: 


Amonc the various actions of the 
Board of Social Missions during the 
year 1942, two stand out above all 
others in their promise of fruitfulness. 
The first is the call to and acceptance 
by the Rev. Oscar William Carlson of 
Butler, Pa. to become Director of 
Evangelism for the United Lutheran 
Church: Pastor Carlson will seek to 
give guidance to the churches in the 
various phases of this important work. 

It has been interesting to note the 
increased attention being given to 
Evangelism by a number of Christian 
groups, the issuance of new literature 
on the subject, and the calling by sev- 
eral communions of men to lead in 
their evangelistic activities. We are 
happy that the United Lutheran Church 
in America is in the vanguard of this 
new emphasis upon a sane and effective 
evangelism by a method which has had 
the blessings of the Holy Spirit since 
the day of Pentecost. That method is 
the person-to-person presentation of 
the appeal of the Gospel of God’s re- 
demptive love to men through Jesus 
Christ. 


Man’s Depravity the Source 

All of us are troubled by the dis- 
tressing conditions existing in the world 
round about us. All of us must agree 
that these untoward conditions stem 
from the depravity within man, fed and 
fostered by his unregenerated spirit of 
selfishness. All of us should realize that 
only as the church, the body of Chris- 
tian believers, collectively and indi- 
vidually, attempts to resolve these ten- 
sions which divide men into conflicting 
groups by bringing them to a knowl- 
edge of the only One Who has the 
power to effect such a release, can we 
hope to live together as brothers and 
sisters, children of the selfsame Father. 

Such a realization makes Evangelism 
the paramount task of the church. It 
makes “merciful service” a form of 
good works expressive of a life devoted 
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to Jesus Christ. It makes “social 
action” the Christian determination to 
change outward conditions under which 
men are compelled to live to conform 
to the inner attitudes inspired by the 
Gospel. 

The Director of Evangelism will 
work in communities stimulating the 
pastors to greater zeal in soul winning, 
and will assist them in training laymen 
to engage intelligently in presenting 
the appeal of Jesus Christ to others. 
With the addition of this new worker 
to the staff, the Board of Social Mis- 
sions looks forward eagerly to its en- 
larged opportunities for service in the 
life of the Church. 

The second important action of the 
Board was the holding of a three-day 
Seminar on Social Action in July 1942. 
Eighteen men from various sections of 
the Church came together to pool ex- 
periences, to discuss principles, and to 
debate courses of action for themselves 
and for the Church as they faced some 
of the crucial social problems of the 
day. A surprising agreement was 
found on many essential matters and 
the Department of Social Action feels 
it is on firmer ground now to pursue 
its work in this too little tried area of 
applied Christianity. 


Careful Planning Essential 

The members of the Seminar were 
agreed that Social Action has to be 
carefully and intelligently planned and 
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executed. “Half-cocked” measures can- 


not be tolerated. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that in all congregations, before 
action is effected, the problem at issue 
be carefully studied. A survey of the 
Christian principles involved, of the 
values threatened, of the agencies now 
at work—whose methods and results 
should be appraised—all should be pre- 
liminary to action. 

But this does not imply that the 
church should sit back and do nothing. 
That day, if it ever existed, is past. 
Every citizen, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, is affected by those elements in 
the social climate which challenge his 
community. Some issues are more 
threatening than others; and whenever 
evils threaten or endanger the full, free 
development of Christian personality, 
they must be combatted. If secular or- 
ganizations already are active, Chris- 
tian citizens and the church may find 
it advisable to unite their efforts with 
the secular effort and through co- 
operation help to guide such efforts 
into the proper channels, if that is 
necessary. When no organization is at- 
tempting to uproot evils, then it be- 
comes the duty of Christians to in- 
itiate the necessary action. 

Neither the church as such, nor the 
individual Christians who compose the 
church, can escape’ responsibility for 
helping to solve such present pressing 
soeial problems as war, strife between 
classes, races and other groups, com- 
mercialized vices, housing, recreation, 
etc. The Seminar recommended that 
groups undertake the solution of one 
problem affecting their community, and 
from the knowledge gained in that one 
experiment, move on to the solution of 
others. Since no one pattern can be 
used in every instance, much will have 
to be achieved through a process of 
trial and error, though many errors 
may be avoided by squaring all efforts 
with the principles of the New Testa- 
ment: : 

The Board of Social Missions also is 
aware of the multiplied opportunities 
which are facing the church, and which 
it believes will increase, in the field of 
the Inner Mission. The war already has 
brought into prominence juvenile needs, 
spiritual tasks accentuated by the con- 
gestion of population in the neighbor- 
hood of war industries, family problems 
due to strains imposed by shifts in 
hours. of work and modes of transpor- 
tation. Lutheran service to men in mil- 
itary camps is but an extension of the 
work of the Inner Mission, as are also 
many others in the home field. 


Congrefgation’s Interest Required 
Pastors and congregations are en- 
couraged to keep in frequent com- 
munication with all young people in 
the service of their country, with those 
away from home due to industrial war 
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service, or for any other cause. Em- 
phasis has been laid upon the need of 
preparing people now for the inevitable 
losses which must follow more active 
participation by our armed forces in 
the actual conflicts across the seas. It 
is our conviction that it is better to be 
prepared for an emergency than to be 
caught napping. 

The Board of Social Missions has 
been carrying out the request of the 


_ Church, made through the Executive 


a 


Board, that it minister to those of our 
» number who, as conscientious objectors, 


are serving in Civilian Public Service 
Camps. Many such services have been 


rendered these young men. As far as 
finances permitted, those needing finan- 
cial aid were served. The unfortunate 
element is that although the church has 
recognized the moral and_ spiritual 
rights of these young men to their posi- 
tion, it has not made adequate provi- 
sion for rendering the necessary finan- 
cial assistance. The Board, therefore, 
has been placed in the embarrassing 


position of not being able to meet the 


requests which have come to it, and 
seeing our own United Lutheran 
Church members forced to accept, if 
only temporarily, aid from other Chris- 
tian bodies. 


Youth on the March 


A Challenge —’’To Rebuild for the World a Just and 


Durable Peace’’ 


In the “good old days” of straight-laced religion, the place of youth in 
the church was on the back seat. A young person who showed too much 
interest in church affairs was considered “forward,” and was admonished 
to fold his hands and observe a “respectful silence.” 


How times have changed! For among 
the delegations to the convention at 
Louisville were a considerable num- 
ber of young pastors and laymen who 
took an active part in the proceedings 
of the convention. They had heard St. 
Paul’s admonition to Timothy, “Let no 
man despise thy youth,” and were rec- 
ognized by the convention and ex- 
pressed themselves on a number of the 
vital issues of the convention. 

Especially were these delegate 
“youngsters” interested in the report 
of the Luther League of America, for a 
large number of them were recent 
members of the Luther League and a 
number now hold official positions on 
the Executive Committee of the Lu- 
ther League of America, secretaries of 
Young People’s Work in their synods, 
and act as counselors and advisers to 
the young people in their respective 
congregations. 

In the report, the Luther League en- 


_deavored to impress upon the conven- 


tion that even though the youth of the 
Church are living in a world wracked 
by an appalling catastrophe, this fact 


offers youth the grandest challenge of 


the modern era, literally the chance to 
rebuild for the world a just and durable 
peace, ~ 

Sinee service in military and nayal 
forces is the dominating factor today, 
hundreds of the finest youth leaders 
have been called into the armed serv- 
ices of their country. Other young men 
and women have moved from their 
home communities to take up residence 
in the defense work ereas. 
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In all this the Luther League has suf- 
fered greatly, and is endeavoring to 
promote loyalty and devotion to the 
work of the League and the Church 
among those who are at the “home 
base” of action in the local congrega- 
tions. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE 
REPORT 

Headquarters 

During the biennium the office 
handled large amounts of correspond- 
ence, and considerable literature was 
distributed. Letters, 19,858; packages, 
8,377; or a total of 28,235 pieces of 
mailing. 


Extension and Field Work 

Contacts made with pastors and 
young people, conferences, institutes, 
conventions, local Luther Leagues. The 
District of South Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada; Virgin Islands, and the State of 
Montana were accepted into member- 
ship. 
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Membership Statistics 

The report showed an increase in 
organizations and membership. There 
are 1,827 groups and a total of 32,373 
members. 


Promotional Theme 

The theme for 1942-43 is the “Vic- 
tory of Faith,” and will be given con- 
siderable emphasis this year in view 
of the circumstances facing youth in 
this day. 


Publications and Literature 

Over 5,000 packets on “Guides for 
Program and Work” were distributed 
in 1942. The publications, The Luther 
League Review, Luther League Topics 
and the Intermediate Quarterly Helps, 
have decreased in circulation, and are 
being subsidized in the emergency with 
the hope that more of the Leaguers on 
the “home front” will support these 
periodicals with subscriptions this fall. 


Missionary Projects 

The contributions to the project of a 
Boys’ Boarding School in Liberia, 
Africa, was $11,410.03. The project this 
biennium is $10,000 for the develop- 
ment and equipment of the Theological 
Seminary at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, 
India. 


Special Projects 

The Pocket Testament League num- 
bers 9,896 members. 

The Special War Service under the 
direction of the Life Service Commit- 
tee has been accomplishing very fine 
results in contact with the chaplains, 
Service Center pastors and directly 
with the boys and girls in the armed 
forces of our country through the local 
Luther Leagues. 


Co-operation With Boards and 
Agencies 

The League is represented on a num- 
ber of church committees and the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, as well 
as the Protestant Committee on Scout- 
ing of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Through its program the League is en- 
lightening the youth of the Church 
concerning the work of the various 
boards and agencies and encouraging 
their financial support. 

The executive secretary expressed 
confidence in the youth of the Church 
and assured the convention of youth’s 
loyalty to the Church. 


“Whatever the circumstances may be 
in this hour of confusion and the dis- 
turbing conditions surrounding their lives, 
youth is definitely ‘On the March. De- 
termined to be led by their faith and not 
by their fears, to use the experience of 
the past where it will help, and to become 
pioneers where experience fails, daring 
to attempt great things for God and ex- 
pect great things from Him by being 
strong in’heart and great in courage.” 
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Board of Publication 


United Lutheran Publication House Breaks Records. Gharch 
Responds to New Standards of Service and Supplies 


Tue Board of Publication reported at the Louisville convention that the 
last two years have been the most successful in the Publication House his- 
tory. New tasks have been undertaken and new ideas developed. Equip- 
ment has been brought to a high standard. Personnel has been trained and 
organized. The total volume of business reached a new high level, exceeding 


$800,000 in each of the two years. 

Results in the two-year period re- 
flect the leadership of H. Torrey 
Walker, who became manager of the 
Publication House in 1939. 

Along with the optimistic report of 
progress in the last two years is the 
announcement that present circum- 
stances compel a policy of retrench- 
ment. Mr. Walker has been called into 
the service of his country, and has been 
commissioned a major in the Ordnance 
Department of the U. S. Army. He has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
Board of Publication. Dr. S. Winfield 
Herman, president of the Board, has 
been named acting manager. 

Personnel of the Publication House, 
especially in the printing department, 
has been reduced as men have been 
called into the army and the defense 
industries. Some supplies involved in 
printing are becoming scarce. In some 
respects the Publication House will be 
forced to mark time for the duration. 


Publication House Nearer 


to the Church 


Efforts have been made in the last 
two years to bring the Publication 
House closer to the Church. The needs 
of our congregations are being studied 
carefully. As a result of the action of 
the Omaha convention in authorizing 
appointment of synodical committees 
on publications, groups of pastors have 
been named by all but seven synods. 
Each month these men have received 
news of plans and problems. They 
have responded generously in provid- 
ing information on literature needed 
and in giving suggestions. 

Another phase of this effort has been 
the work of making known the work 
of the Publication House to seniors in 
the U. L. C. A. seminaries. Students of 
Gettysburg and Mt. Airy have been 
guests at the Publication House during 
the year. Representatives of U. L. P. H. 
have visited the other seminaries, ex- 
plaining the type of service offered to 
pastors and congregations. 

The Idea, an informal periodical for 
pastors, has been published during the 
last year, intended to convey informa- 
tion about new books as well as to pro- 
vide a medium of exchange of helpful 
suggestions on church work. The Ten- 


H. Torrey Walker 


He’s in the army now 


a-Bookers plan, put in effect in 1941, 
is intended to help pastors in the pur- 
chase of books for their personal use. 

Various “service” items have been 
provided to pastors, free of charge. In 
addition to the Plan Book and the Ap- 
pointment Book, this year a collection 
of prayers suitable for wartime (pre- 
pared by the Committee on the Com- 
mon Service) was made available, as 
well as an order of service held as a 
memorial to those who have served 
their country. The bicentennial map 
was recently sent to all parishes. 

Financially, the Board of Publication 
has continued to return to the Church 
all income over and above operating 
expenses. To the treasury of the United 
Lutheran Church $60,000 has been paid 
during the biennium. Toward the work 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
$25,935 was allotted, and for the pro- 
motional expense of the U. L. C. A. the 
sum of $24,306. 

Cash profits have not equaled those of 
several previous periods in Publication 
House history, in spite of record-break- 
ing total business. The reason is that 
during the period of rising prices, the 
U. L. P. H. has made every effort to 
keep its own prices at their former 
level. Although greatly increased 
amounts have been paid for labor and 
materials, these increases have not been 
passed on to any great degree in in- 
creased prices of supplies. 


Improving the Products 

All who have observed the produc- 
tions of the Publication Hoflse over a 
period of time have been impressed by 
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the improved quality in the last several 
years. Periodicals have been mod- 
ernized in appearance. THE LUTHERAN 
in particular has been streamlined to 
some extent. More changes in this 
periodical are on the way. The church 
has reacted very favorably to these im- 
provements. The story papers for chil- 
dren, which are renamed Pilot (Luth- 
eran Boys and Girls) and Quest (Lu- 
theran Young Folks) have been pro- 
duced by a new printing process, with 
an improvement in quality of illustra- 
tion and general appearance. Most re- 
cently the monthly Parish School mag- 
azine has been modernized in typog- 
raphy and arrangement, and has been 
produced with lithographed cover. 

In the field of book publication, most 
noticeable developments have taken 
place. One of our books produced this 
year, On Wings of Healing, by John W. 
Doberstein, was selected by the Amer- 
ican Library Association on its list of 
best religious books of the year, and 
has been most favorably received out- 
side as well as within our Church. 
Volume One of the Journals of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, produced in co- 
operation with the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, is probably the most 
outstanding book from the manufactur- 
ing standpoint which the U. L. P. H. 
has ever issued. ; 

A larger number of books of general 
interest have been produced in 1942 
than in any previous year of the U. L. 
P. H. The Heyer centennial biography, 
They Called Him Father by E. Theo- 
dore Bachmann, has won the warm re- 
gard of all who have read it. Reality in 
Preaching and the Pastor as a Personal 
Counselor are proving of great value to 
clergymen, as well as the annual book 
of sermons for Lent (in 1941 The Par- 
able of the Empty Soul and in 1942 
Calling All Christians). A similar book 
will appear in 1943, entitled God’s 
Eternal Paradox. 

Among the big publishing enterprises 
planned for the years ahead are: an 
Old Testament Commentary, revised 
edition of the New Testament Com- 
mentary, revised translation of the 
Book of Concord, an Introduction to 
the New Testament, a book on Church 
Administration, a book on Liturgics, a 
study of the History and Background 
of the Lutheran Confessions, college 
textbooks on religion, seminary text- 
books, a book of daily devotions, and a 
Lutheran encyclopedia. 

The Publication House is seeking to 
secure from Lutheran pastors and lay- 
men manuscripts which merit publica- 
tion. The Rung Award contest to close 
in 1943, on phases of hymnody, should 
bring forth some interesting work. 


Other New Ideas 


Just before the Omaha convention 
the first month’s issues of the new 
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weekly church bulletin service were 
issued, with an initial circulation of 
55,000. Gradually this service has be- 
come established as indispensable in 
the Church. It has won the gratitude 
and praise of more than 1,000 congre- 
gations. Circulation has reached 175,000 
per week. 

Much has been thought and said 
about audio-visual education. Develop- 
ment of materials in this field is slow 
and difficult. The Publication House 
has become a charter member of the 
Religious Film Association, an inter- 
denominational group working on this 
problem. A catalogue was recently 
issued announcing the variety of ma- 
terials now available. 


Physical Improvements 

During 1940 a chapel was provided 
in the Muhlenberg Building, Philadel- 
phia, and since September of that year 
weekly or semi-weekly services have 
been held for the employees of the 
building. During the past winter sev- 
eral old houses adjoining the Muhlen- 
berg Building were acquired, demol- 
ished, and a parking lot on this site has 
been made available for those who visit 
the building. 

The program of modernization of 
printing equipment in our plant has 
now been completed, involving in the 
last three years the purchase of two 
large presses, one for letter-press print- 
ing and the other for offset printing; a 
small offset press, two small job presses, 
a new linotype, automatic cutter, proof 
press, stereotyping equipment, camera 
and plate-making equipment for lithog- 
raphy, and other machinery. For- 
tunately this program had been com- 
pleted just before the freezing of sales 
of such equipment. Our printing de- 
partment is now as well equipped as 
any plant devoted to a similar purpose 
in America. 

Along with purchase of equipment, 
strides have been taken in development 
of printing personnel. Mr. Roy Stiber 
has been engaged as mechanical super- 
intendent and has quickly won the con- 
fidence of his fellow workers. 

Needed improvement has been made 
in the Columbia and Chicago branch 
offices. In Pittsburgh the branch office 
has been relocated on a prominent 
downtown corner, and is housed in a 
group of offices including those of the 
Pittsburgh Synod executives. 


The Church Responds 

The efforts of the Publication House 
during the biennium have been warmly 
commended and supported throughout 
the Church. Pastors have helped in in- 
creasing the circulation of THe Lu- 
THERAN to the extent of securing a 60 
per cent larger list at present than ex- 
isted two years ago. The sale of new 
books has been highly encouraging. 


More and more the congregations look 
to the Publication House to fill their 
needs for all types of materials which 
pertain to church work. The spirit of 
co-operation between the church and 
its publishing organization is growing. 


Faithful Service 

Members of the Board of Publication 
are faithful in attendance at the meet- 
ings and in fulfilling the many duties 
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placed upon them. Outstanding in 
service to the church through member- 
ship on the Beard has been Dr. S. W. 
Herman, whose term of office expires 
this month. He has been a member of 
the Board since the merger convention 
in 1918. Part of this time he served as 
secretary, and since 1934 as president. 
He has been lavish in giving his time, 
constantly faithful in this work, and is 
a wise counselor and leader. 


Distinguished Visitors 


In the course of the biennial deliber- 
ations of the U. L. C. A., both time 
and importance are given to the pres- 
ence and addresses of visitors. Some of 
them come in response to long-estab- 
lished custom. The American Bible 
Society, for example, sends a represen- 
tative who indicates the widespread 
work of this century-old organization 
for translating and distributing Holy 
Scripture over a truly global area. At 
Louisville the Rev. Robert Taylor pro- 
vided significant -information concern- 
ing the American Bible Society in a 
ten-minute address. 

The Augustana Synod and the United 
Lutheran Church have “exchanged of- 
ficial visitors” since 1920. Usually the 
president has come, but this year the 
distinguished president of Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary 
brought a message of cordial apprecia- 
tion of interests in common of his body 
and the U. L. C. A. Response was made 
by Secretary W. H. Greever in an ad- 
dress that expressed high regard for 
past co-operation and sincere hope for 
future results of co-operation. 

The American Lutheran Church was 
represented by its able and distin- 
guished president, Emanuel Poppen. 
His speech followed the reception of a 
formal communication from the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church by which pulpit 
and altar fellowship was offered the 
U. L. C. A. and unanimously accepted. 


‘Dr. Poppen’s words were thereby 


weighted with an unusually great sig- 
nificance. President Miley of the Ohio 
Synod “responded” to Dr. Poppen and 
conveyed to him and to the American 
Lutheran Church the U. L. C. A. con- 
sciousness of entrance into a widened 
field of Christian service. 

The convention sensed the spread of 
cordiality among Lutheran organiza- 
tions in the United States when the 
presence of a fraternal delegate from 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, Dr. 
Martin Anderson, was announced. 
When presented to address the dele- 
gates, it was stated that he is the first 
officially sent visitor from his section of 
Lutherans in North America. Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, president of the Board of Dea- 


coness Work, responded to Dr. Ander- 
son’s address. 

It was a very pleasant surprise when 
President Knubel announced the pres- 
ence of Dr. Theodore Graebner of the 
Missouri Synod, member of the the- 
ological faculty of Concordia Seminary 
and one of the editors of The Lutheran 
Witness, official organ in English of the 
Missouri Synod. By “unanimous con- 
sent” of the convention, Dr. Knubel 
invited Dr. Graebner from his seat at 
the press table to speak to the conven- 
tion, and himself responded to the vis- 
itor’s address. 


Chaplain’s Address 

Significant of the great ministry to 
“service men” in which the U. L. C. A.’s 
pastors and congregations are engaged 
was the presence in uniform and by 
official release from their Army assign- 
ments of five of our Church’s chaplains, 
who numbered 129 on October 15. 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Moehlman 
spoke for the ministry of the Gospel in 
the armed forces of the United States 
and Canada. As his rank indicates, he 
has long been in the service. His as- 
surance of the extent and influence of 
the church in the military set-up of this 
war was both comforting and challeng- 
ing to the congregations whence the 
soldiers and sailors have come. 


Vice-president Wallace 

The “high spot” among welcomes to 
visitors was reached when the Vice- 
president of the United States, Henry 
A. Wallace, entered the convention and 
was received by President Knubel with 
an accompaniment of applause of mem- 
orable proportions. It was stated by 
Dr. Knubel in introducing the Vice- 
president that he had served as acting 
chairman of the United States Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Commission, whose 
honorary chairman is the President of 
the United States. 

The Vice-president’s brief address 
had its background in his former cab- 
inet position, Secretary of Agriculture. 
He indicated his valuation of religion 
and the church in the spiritual life of 
the world. 
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Parish and Chureh School 


Board 


Religious Education, Literature, Leadership and 
Promotion Operate through Chosen Personnel 


It shouldbe an inspiration to the parents and sponsors of children who 
are members of the United Lutheran Church in America that the-planning 
for parish education which has been developed under the sponsorship of the 
Parish and Church School Board is among the most thorough which has 
been devised by the churches in America. A system of departmentalization 
has been worked out which, while thorough and elaborate, is neither too 
abstract nor too detailed to permit the personnel of the Parish and Church 
School Board from managing it successfully. The departments are five in 
number. They embrace administration of the work of the Board, parish 
education for congregations, literature for congregations, leadership for 
parish education, and promotion of education. Each of these five has been 
subdivided and placed in charge of committees, thereby realizing the objec- 


tives of the Board. 


The work of the Parish and Church 
School Board is not exclusively directed 
toward Sunday schools. However, the 
statistics available show that. Sunday 
schools numbered 3,958 as of the year 
1941. There were over 72,000 teachers 
and officers. The enrolled pupils totaled 
645,288. Those in charge of this activity 
of the United Lutheran Church have 
taken note of the decline in the num- 
ber of pupils attending our Sunday 
schools. This is due, it is believed, to 
the declining birth rate rather than to 
failure of our Sunday schools. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY S. WHITE RHYNE 
has addressed the following message to 
the Church: 

THE one great controlling factor. in 
all the planning and work of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board is the 
congregation. The Board looks out 
upon the Church and sees its four thou- 
sand congregations scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Some of those congregations are large, 
some are small; some are located in 
cities, others in towns, and still others 
in the great open country; many are old 
established churches and others are 
missions; a portion of these congre- 
gations have fine buildings with the 
best of modern equipment, but a great 


majority have only the necessities, or . 


less. 

Within this. great variety of congre- 
gations the Board sees boys and girls, 
young people, men and women, parents, 
and workers who are already a part of 
the life and work of the Church. With- 
out the congregations, but within their 
communities, the Board sees just as 
many boys and girls, young people, 
men and women, parents, and individ- 
uals who might be led into leadership. 

As the Board looks into the congre- 
gations of the Church, it directs all of 
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its planning and work toward helping 
them to reach this great mass of un- 
reached people with an educational 
program, and toward helping them to 
nurture the faith and life of those al- 
ready reached. 

The report of the Board to the 1942 
convention of the Church attempted to 
make this one fact clear—the Board is 
organized, does its planning, and car- 
ries out all of its work to help the con- 
gregation carry on effective and efficient 
educational activities. Today the Board 
is better prepared to help the congre- 
gation than ever before. 


Long-time Planning 

If the congregation is to have ef- 
fective and efficient educational activ- 
ities it cannot plan from week to week. 
To help the congregation do long-time 
planning is the first step in the work 
of the Board. Through the Board’s 
Parish Education Month program it is 
attempting to help the congregation 
during September carefully to work 
out a program for the year and to set 
up the organization necessary to ac- 
complish the goals established. 

In this year’s packet of materials the 
Board gave to each congregation in the 
Church a “Score Sheet” on whitch it 
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could outline its activities for the year, 
measure the extent to which it had 
already realized its objectives, and plan 
to measure its progress at the conclu- 
sion of the year next September. On 
this score sheet the Board has outlined 
a number of progressive activities 
which it encourages the congregation 
to adopt. It does not insist that all of 
these suggestions be followed, but 
recommends that the congregation de- 
velop its own activities on the basis of 
the suggestions. 

Suggestions on the score sheet cover 
activities for the Sunday school, the 
weekday and vacation church school, 
the catechetical class, the Children of 
the Church, and the general organiza- 
tion of the congregation’s educational 
activities. If the congregation follows 
the September suggestions of the Board 
from year to year, it will have a pro-  ~ 
gressive program of parish education. © 
The Board is prepared to offer litera- 
ture to help the congregation carry out 
any of the activities which the Board 
suggests. 

At the last convention the Church 
gave the Board responsibility for the 
Children of the Church. That respon- 
sibility began January 1, 1941. Follow- 
ing the action of the Church the Board 
developed its plans to carry on the 
work, and called Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner 
of Elyria, Ohio, as an associate secre- 
tary to direct children’s work. At the 
conclusion of the first year and a half 
there are more Children of the Church 
groups in our congregations, more chil- 
dren in the groups, more leaders guid- 
ing the children, and more funds being 
received. Introducing and conducting 
the Children of the Church program 
should be apart of the long-time plan- 
ning of every congregation. 

While the Board is encouraging the 
congregation to do long-time planning, 
the Board itself is planning its work 
far in advance. At the same time the 
Board is attempting to keep its work 
near enough to the progress of the 
average congregation so that there will 
not be a great gap between recom- 
mendations and accomplishments. The 
Board is ready now to carry the con- 
gregations forward in the years to 
come. 


Literature 

The Board looks into the congrega- 
tions and sees their need for literature. 
It is.a tremendous task to try to pre- 
pare a satisfactory literature for all the 
different types of congregations in all 
the different situations in the Church, 
but the Board is aggressively attempt- 
ing the responsibility. Naturally the 
Board must continue to recommend 
some of its literature from year to year, 
revise other materials, and prepare 
various new courses. All this must be 
done to keep ahead of changing needs 
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and to keep along with developing 
leadership and activities. Two new 
workers were called to help in this 
work: Dr. Gustav K. Wiencke and the 
Rev. Reginald W. Deitz. 

During the biennium nine new units 
of material were prepared for The 
Children of the Church Series, eight 
new units of The Christian Youth 
Series for young people, three new 
courses for leadership education, and 
two new texts for adults. 

The three periodicals prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Board were im- 
proved both in make-up and content. 
The name Lutheran Boys and Girls 
was changed to Pilot, and the paper 
was graded more to meet the need of 


_ juniors. The name Lutheran Young 


Folks was changed to Quest and this 
publication was graded more to meet 
the needs of intermediates and seniors. 
The Parish School is going through a 
gradual improvement in make-up and 
content and is receiving a splendid re- 
ception with workers. A campaign to 
secure 10,000 subscribers by the fall of 
1943 is being conducted. 

During the biennium the Board has 
prepared ‘eight additional small tracts 
in connection with Parish Education 
Month. These tracts have had wide 
distribution in the Church. At the same 
time a great mass of promotional ma- 
terial has been prepared in connection 
with the Board of Publication. There are 
now available adequate and attractive 
promotional materials to guide congre- 
gations in the selection and use of all 
literature and activities. 

At the present time the Board is in 
consultation with the American Lu- 


_ theran Church and the Augustana 


Synod, looking toward the preparation 
of a new series of graded Sunday school 


- lessons. If present plans carry through, 


these three great Lutheran Church 
bodies should soon be co-operating in 
the preparation of’ a new’ graded Sun- 
day-school course. 


Leaders 
Again the Board looks into the con- 


_ gregations and sees their need for more 
consecrated and more efficient leaders. 
_ This is the great need of most congre- 


gations. To meet this need the Board 
has directed a large part of its effort 
in recent years, and there has been a 
fine response. Congregations are con- 
ducting leadership education classes 
and schools, and conferences and 
synods are conducting summer schools 
and camps for church workers. 
During the biennium 8,349 first series 
course cards and 11,161 second series 
course cards were issued to workers in 
our Church. This represents a gain of 
1,283 first series cards and 1,420 second 
series over the previous biennium. 
Camp Nawakwa continues to be one 
of the outstanding leadership centers in 


America. To encourage such camps all 
over the Church the Board, in co- 
operation with the camp and the syn- 
odical committees on parish education, 
has been issuing a total of ten scholar- 
ships to Camp Nawakwa each of the 
past.two years.. These scholarships are 
granted to synodical leaders. who will 
be able to guide their synods in estab- 
lishing or developing such camps on 
their territory. 


Extending Field Work 

Again the Board looks into the con- 
gregations and sees many of them lack- 
ing in an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the value of parish education, 
and others lacking an understanding 
and appreciation of the methods and 
means for parish education. To meet 
these needs the Board has developed a 
systematic program of field work 
through which workers from the Board, 
in co-operation with the synods, go 
into the congregations and help to in- 
spire and guide them in planning and 
carrying on their educational work. 
The Board now has four such field 
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workers. In addition, the editors and 
the executive secretary do some field 
work, During the past biennium these 
workers held 1,791 meetings through- 
out the Church. In these meetings 
11,916 congregations were represented 
and 113,835. workers were present. 


Synodical Co-operation 

In all the work of the Board the 
synods give splendid co-operation 
through their officers and synodical 
committees. Regional conferences on 
parish education are held each year and 
annual programs are developed. Rep- 
resentatives of the Board gladly attend 
the meetings of the synodical commit- 
tees, and the committees plan the itin- 
eraries of the field workers in their 
territories. 

The congregations of the Church are 
facing many critical problems in these 
trying times. These problems seriously 
affect the educational work of the con- 
gregations. The Board is ready and 
active in trying to help the congrega- 
tions meet these problems. 


Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief 


Wuite the attention of the delegates was focused on the portion of the 
report of the Executive Board which dealt with the effort to institute a 
contributory pension plan and gradually displace the present service pen- 
sion plan, the report of the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief merited 
attention. Two facts are pertinent to a correct appreciation of this agency’s 
activities. One of them is that the yield from its endowment fund netted 
3.54 per cent during the biennium. The second is that, because of the increase 
in payments on apportionment throughout the United Lutheran Church, 
the share of the Pension Board’s activities was increased to an extent that 
enabled them to reduce, though not extinguish, their deficit. It should be 
stressed that until a substitute for the present system of pensions has been 
developed, the surest way to take care of a reasonable appropriation to 


retired ministers, ministers’ widows, 
and ministers’ dependents is payment 
on apportionments. 

The present deficit is $87,968.24. The 
pension family consists of 341 retired 
pastors, 44 disabled pastors, 634 widows, 
128 children, 9 missionaries. The pen- 
sion appropriation for the second year 
of the biennium was $254,520. Had the 
apportionment been raised in full, the 
amount available for the pension dis- 
tribution would have been $252,800. 
As a matter of fact, the amount actually 
disbursed to the Board of Pensions 
from the sums received on apportion- 
ment was $142,619. The treasurer of 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief acknowledges as receipts from 
the funds invested the net amount of 
$102,733.21. This sum was obtained by 
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deducting from the gross receipts the 
cost of administrative expenses. It is 
this sum that has enabled the pension- 
ers of the United Lutheran Church to 
receive the amounts sent them. 
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Board of Deaconess Work — 


Services of Consecrated Women Needed Now 


No declaration is more significant of the time through which we are 
passing than that with which the report of the Board of Deaconess Work 
began in the convention bulletin: “We face a new world order. The work 
of the Church is affected by great social changes. ... When a lot of hatred 
is let loose in the world, there is need of an unusual expression of the love of 
God. Contemporary conditions call for the loving service of consecrated and 


educated deaconesses.” 


There are now 158 deaconesses and 31 probationers in the two mother- 
houses, located at Baltimore and Philadelphia. The motherhouses were 
called upon to mourn the death of seven veteran sisters, among them Sister 
Magdalene von Bracht, “last survivor of the seven pioneer deaconesses 


coming to America in 1884.” 


The report of the Board closes with an envisioning of its mission for 
the days ahead. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, president of the Board, and Dr. 
William A. Wade, its executive secretary, believe that the Church will lose 
an opportunity to broaden its work for our Lord if it fails to study present 
conditions so far as the place of women in our society is concerned and 
make such adjustments as will keep the coming culture from “going secular.” 


SecRETARY Witutiam A. WapdE has 
written the readers of THe LUTHERAN 
as follows: 

Tue Board of Deaconess Work, as the 
agency of the United Lutheran Church 
in America to direct the specialized 
preparation of women workers for their 
life work, is fully conscious of its grave 
responsibility. With this thought up- 
permost in mind the Board has for 
several years now faithfully endeavored 
to improve its training schools by rais- 
ing the standard of adimission require- 
ments of candidates, revising the cur- 
ricula, securing more qualified in- 
structors and creating a wholesome en- 
vironment and spiritual atmosphere. 
The Church through its training schools 
and qualified teachers is adequately 
equipped for the training of young 
women for their life work. 

After many years of Deaconess Serv- 
ice in this country, the Church, strange 
to say, knows comparatively little about 
this department of church work and is 
therefore unable to appreciate it fully 
to the extent of furnishing more young 
women as candidates. There is a 
scarcity of candidates today, notwith- 
standing the fact that during the past 
five years Deaconess literature has 
been distributed in large quantities 
among the pastors of the United Lu- 
theran Church. In 1941 and also in 
1942 more ‘than 400,000 copies of the 
special Deaconess Bulletin were sent to 
pastors, congregations and groups of 
our people by request. THe LUTHERAN 
and other publications of the Church 
have carried articles covering many 
phases of the work and urgent requests 
have been made for the cause to be 
presented to the people of our congre- 
gations and especially to the young 
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women of the Church. Many of our 
deaconesses, members of the Board, 
members of the Training School staff 
and many other interested persons have 
presented the work on various occa- 
sions before larger and smaller groups 
of our people assembled in conventions 
throughout our territory, as well as 
individual congregations. We are glad 
to say that more of our people are 
gradually learning to know more about 
the work and many requests from con- 
gregations and institutions for Dea- 
coness Service are coming to our 
Motherhouses. As rapidly as there are 
available deaconesses they are being 
assigned. 

There are reasons for this marked 
searcity of candidates at present. Many 
young people have had to change their 
plans; including educational training 
and preparation for their life work, and 
seek other fields of service. 


Preliminary Training 

Another reason for the scarcity of 
candidates just now, and for quite a 
number of young women postponing 
entering the Diaconate or giving it up 
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entirely, is the fact of higher educa- 
tional entrance requirements. Many 
young women feel that two years of 
college training are utterly impossible 
for them. However, some young women 
who had not had college training are 
now doing their college work in order 
that they may enter training later. 

In order to better prepare for their 
specific work in the parish, in the mis- 
sion field and in church institutions, 
many of the younger deaconesses are 
taking advanced courses in college and 
university. The Board and the Mother- 
house officials encourage this. 

The Board of Deaconess Work is en- 
trusted not only with the training of 
young women for the Diaconate, but 
also with the training of young women 
for other fields and phases of Christian 
service. The garbed and ungarbed _ 
women are rendering efficient service | © 
in nursing, parish visitation, parish 
education, managing and serving in the 
institutions of the Church, missionary 
work in the home field and the foreign 
field, social mission, Christian social 
service, office work, etc. 

With this wider and more compre- 
hensive consideration of the training of 
young women of the Church for their 
life work, the Board of Deaconess 
Work in 1941 created a Commission to 
study the whole subject of women 
workers in the Church, including the 
Diaconate, their training, their relation 
to each other and to the Church. 


Sources of Encouragement 

The Church through its pastors, 
parents and other leaders must see to 
it that the cause of specialized training 
of young women is brought to the at- 
tention of the young women and also 
that arrangements are made whereby 
young women may qualify for this spe- 
cialized training. When all the district 
synods of our Church can provide ade- 
quate financial assistance for young 
women preparing for the Diaconate, as 
they do for the young men preparing 
for the ministry of the Word and Sac- 
raments, many more young women will 
offer themselves for Deaconess Work. 

The Deaconess Motherhouses are 
fully aware of the fact that their pur- 
pose and justification for existence are 
to deepen and develop the spiritual life 
of young women in order that they 
may become efficient workers in the 
Kingdom of our Lord. The Mother- 
house puts first and paramount a deep 
spirituality and a more genuinely con- 
secrated life purpose. 

Whether we have large or smaller 
student groups and whether they be 
candidates or students preparing for 
other types of Christian service, we 
pledge our deepest and most earnest 
effort in deepening their spiritual lives 
and preparing them as best we can for 
their lifetime service. 
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Women’s Missionary Society 


Continued Ge oneration with All Phases of the 


Work of the Church 


THE work of the Women’s Missionary Society is inseparably linked with 
that of our Church as a whole. The history of the boards includes the par- 


ticipation of this auxiliary to the boards. For the most part this co-operation 


is financial. The major exception is the Board of Foreign Missions, through 
which Board the Society works not only with its money but with sixty-three 


women missionaries in our foreign mission fields. 


located as follows: 


LERGIPE 2 aR Ae ne Pe 
Liberia . 10 
China 8 
JE SHELE CER, ae ee ee eet i! 
In this country from Japan............ 10 


Commissioned but detained in 
this country because of wat..... 3 


Total 


During the past triennium three new 
women missionaries sailed for Liberia. 
Three are commissioned to go to India, 
but are detained in this country. 


India Centennial 

Through the special emphasis given 
the India Centennial in our educational 
program, a gift of $75,000 was made 
possible. This will be used with the 
gifts from the U. L. C. A. for all types 
of work in our India Mission. 


Work in This Country 

From the standpoint of personnel, 
the participation of women in_ the 
actual work of the boards dealing with 
work in this country is very small. 
Women are still saying in the words of 
Father Heyer, “I am ready now,” but 
few of them are called into full-time 
Service, except to foreign mission serv- 
ice. (This statement pertains, of course, 
to service through the boards directly.) 

Through the Board of American Mis- 
sions, the Society gives grants-in-aid to 
fifty-three home mission pastors; pro- 
vides church extension loans amount- 
ing today to $236,798.26; provides the 
budget for the work in Konnarock, Va., 
and at the Rocky Boy Mission in Mon- 
tana; and supports the women working 
under the Board. During the past tri- 
ennium this number was twelve; five 
of them deaconesses. 

With all other boards, the co-opera- 
tion is entirely financial. 


Total Financial Program 
June 30, 1942, the total assets of the 
Society were $953,791.26. Of this 
amount, the total trust fund asséts were 
$516,526.50. The Society’s budget for 
the current year is approximately 
$410,000. 
_ Special and general appeals in the 
Church get response ftom time to time 


At present, these are 
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in addition to the work for which the 
Society is responsible through the 
boards. Such gifts the past two years 
included $5,000 to Saskatoon Seminary; 
$1,000 to the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil for work among refugee students; 
$5,000 to Lutheran World Action. 

To the boards of the Church, the 
budgeted amounts for the current year 
are as follows: 


Board of American Missions.. $ 76,317 


Board of Foreign Missions...... 185,650 
Board of Education............... 4,500 
Board of Ministerial Pensions 

ANGWRENEL shen itheun aaa 5,000 
Board of Social Missiong........... 2,000 
Board of Deaconess Work........ 3,000 
Parish and Church School 

Board sare hei hve iene ssc stein 300 


Influence in the Congregation 


The primary purpose of the Women’s 
Missionary Society—missionary educa- 
tion—is manifested in the local congre- 
gation. Members of the local society 
have access to program materials, mis- 
sion study books, 
Work, and should, therefore, keep in- 
formed with regard to the missionary 
enterprise at home and abroad. It is 
known to be true also that the 40,000 
subscriptions to Lutheran Woman’s 
Work are used by others than women 
members of the Society. Pastors and 
laymen testify to the information they 
receive. No missionary materials are 
written for women only. The educa- 


Lutheran Woman’s ~ 
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tional influence of the Society should, 
therefore, permeate the life of the en- 
tire congregation. The Education Divi- 
sion of the Society is ready to assist in 
providing materials for any church 
groups who wish to use them. 

The present special objective of the 
Society should have its influence in the 
life of the congregation. It is a two- 
fold objective—definite efforts toward 
deepening the spiritual life, increasing 
the missionary education, and promot- 
ing more intensively the missionary 
program among the women of our 
Church. This effort carries with it an 
emphasis on the budget and a continua- 
tion of all our regular work. This is 
being promoted through regular chan- 
nels: publicity through Lutheran Wo- 
man’s Work, outlines for Bible study, 
the program of the Lenten Week of 
Prayer, and all the regular departments 
of the Society. 

Members of missionary societies are 
first members of the Church. We are 
confident, however, that missionary so- 
ciety members are better church mem- 
bers because of their broadening hori- 
zons and their spiritual zeal. If the 
membership of 62,791—only about 14.5 
per cent of the woman power of our 
Church—can assist the church to the 
extent achieved at present, what could 
even 50 per cent of the women accom- 
plish? 

It is in the local congregation that the 
co-operation of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society becomes much-more than 
merely financial. It is here that all 
boards of the Church, all the interests 
represented in the Calendar of Causes, 
should feel the influence of the mis- 
sionary women of the Church. 


Strengthening Relationships 

There is active participation in the 
work of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. Members of our 
Board as well as our staff serve in va- 
rious capacities on the boards and 
committees of these organizations. The 
Foreign Missions Conference relation- 
ships are exceedingly helpful at all 
times, and especially in the present 
problems which all boards face because 
of the war. Missionaries on furlough 
have profited by schools sponsored by 
the conference especially for mission- 
aries. New missionaries have been 
given a clearer insight into their new 
ventures by conferences for outgoing 
missionaries sponsored by this or- 
ganization. 


How the Society Works 
The administration of the Society is 
entrusted to an Executive Board of 
twenty-one members elected by the 
Triennial Convention. Six of these are 
the regularly elected officers. Fifteen 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Lutheran Laymen’s 


Movement for Stewardship 


Christian Stewardship Emphasized in the Church by 


Christian Laymen 


THE convention took thought, in connection with its reception of the 
report of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, to pay tribute 
to Jesse L. Clark of Ashland, Ohio, since the beginning of this organization 
its president. Executive Secretary Arthur P. Black, referring to Mr. Clark, 
stated: “This is the first: biennial report of our Laymen’s Movement during 
the life of the United Lutheran Church in America not approved and signed 


by him.” 


Secretary Black reported that more than two thousand of the pastors 
of the United Lutheran Church use Every Member Visitation literature. 
The laymen’s organization adjusts its program to the principles of Christian 
stewardship. By meetings, tracts, and through the columns of the church 
papers a program of stewardship is constantly explained and emphasized. 


SECRETARY ARTHUR P. Buack has 
written as follows: 


AT its annual meeting in May 1941 
the Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Movement approved a revision 
of its written constitution, originally 
approved by the Buffalo convention in 
1922. The purpose of the revision was 
to bring the constitution down to date. 
It states the objectives of the Laymen’s 
Movement to be: 


“1. General: to promote the ob- 
jectives of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

“2. Specific: to promote the cause of 
Christian stewardship in our 
congregations. 


“To these ends (1) it shall dissem- 
inate through proper channels a true 
biblical conception of life and posses- 
sions; (2) co-operate with the Boards 
of the Church and its constituent 
synods; (3) aid in securing an ade- 
quate ministry, when requested so to 
do; (4) promote the training of lay 
workers for congregations and for the 
Church at large; (5) stimulate a sense 
of individual responsibility in the ac- 
knowledgment and practise of the 
stewardship of possessions; (6) sponsor 
approved methods for gathering beneyv- 
olence funds in the congregations; (7) 
promote the annual Every Member 
Visitation, and emphasize the in- 
creased use of its four permanent aids: 
the budget, the pledge card, the duplex 
envelope, and the quarterly statement.” 
(The revised constitution was approved 
by the Executive Board in October 
1941, and by the Louisville convention 
in October 1942.) 


Avenues of Approach 

The chief channels used to “dis- 
seminate a true biblical conception of 
life and possessions” during the past 
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biennium were THe LutTHERAN, which 
was more than generous in granting 
space for stewardship and Every Mem- 
ber Visitation material; Lutheran Men, 
the Stewardship Page of which carried 
an article monthly “playing up” benev- 
olence records of pastors and congre- 
gations, and stressing stewardship 
values; monthly News Letters to all 
synodical. stewardship committeemen, 
members of the Executive Board, pres- 
idents of synods, synodical presidents 
of the Brotherhood, Luther League of 
America, Women’s Missionary Society, 
and members of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment Executive Committee—approx- 
imately 400, all key men and women; 
a sizable volume of personal as well 
as official correspondence; and many 
personal contacts. 


“Always on the Giving End” 

In a previous article in THE LUTHERAN 
this phrase was used to describe the 
chief glory of the Laymen’s Movement 
through the years. Our giving has in- 
cluded: 


1, Broadcasting among key people 
throughout the U. L. C. A. good 
news about the different-boards and 
agencies, and the different synods. 
This has been our chosen way of co- 
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operating with them. It has been a 
great investment! 

2. Financial contributions to worthy 
students for the U. L. C. A. ministry. 
Between 1922 and 1942 we contrib- 
uted $168,602 to student aid. More 
than 250 students were on our bene- 
ficiary rolls. One hundred«seventy- 
one of that number are now min- 
istering to many thousands of people 
daily. 

3.We have distributed more than 
22,000,000 pieces of literature in the 
promotion of stewardship and the an- 
nual Every Member Visitation which, 
by the way, is a stewardship program 
before it is a financial program—if 
and when it succeeds. These figures 
are for the years 1930-1942. Postage 
and mailing bills alone during this 
period exceeded $15,000. 

4, Approximately $47,000 was invested 


in printers’ bills for the 22,000,000 — 


pieces of literature, not all of which 
was paid by the Laymen’s Movement, 
however. Between 1930 and 1936 the 
different boards shared in the cost 
of printing the annual church book- 
let issued during that period. 

In 1937 the Laymen’s Movement gave 
a cash donation of $5,120, plus the 
services of its secretary, toward the 
inauguration of the then new Promo- 
tional Plan, adopted by the Colum- 
bus convention in 1936, which Plan 
has since become the program of the 
Unb aGa At 

A total of approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars has been invested in pro- 
motional church work by the Lay- 
men’s Movement during the thirty- 
five years of its history—all of which 
was contributed as freewill offerings 
by its members. Note the word in- 
vested. We regard everything we 
do by way of advancing the program 
of our great Lutheran Church as a 
gilt-edged imvestment in Christ’s 
program! 


Sa 


or 


The only reason we have not in- 
vested more is because we have not 
had it to invest. That progress is being 
made is evidenced by the following 


Nine Prevailing Trends 


1. A substantial increase in attendance 
at all regular services in an increas- 
ing number of congregations. This 
means a growing appreciation of 
worship values, and increased finan- 
cial contributions. 

.A growing number of pastors and 
church councilmen are working dil- 
igently to close the gap between the 
communing and confirmed member- 
ship. 

.The number of congregations con- 
tributing exactly nothing to beney- 
olences is steadily decreasing—in 
some synods almost to the vanishing 
point. 


i) 


oo 
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4,More and more congregations are 
discontinuing the disgraceful prac- 
tise of using offerings for benev- 
olences to pay current expense bills. 

5.The number of congregations that 
forward to their synodical treasurer 
all offerings for benevolences beyond 
the parish (local) is definitely in- 
creasing. 

6.In many congregations more and 
more members are contributing more 
and more through the regular weekly 
envelopes. 

7. An increasing number of congrega- 
tions are using our United Lutheran 
Stewardship envelopes which carry 
messages that follow the Calendar of 
Causes. 

8.Synodical bulletins and ‘congrega- 
tional bulletins, as well as THe Lu- 
THERAN and other church publica- 
tions are giving more and more space 
to gripping stewardship messages. 

9.Synodical stewardship committees, 
generally, are waking up to the need 
of basing the congregational program 
on Scriptural teachings. We have an 
exceptionally fine group of synodical 
stewardship chairmen at this time. 


These definitely encouraging trends 
should not lull us to sleep, but should 
lead us to increased activity. “Nothing 
succeeds like success.” We are “on the 
way up.” Let us continue going that 
way—a little more actively, a little 
more aggressively. Someone has said: 
“We cannot go farther until we have 
gone deeper.” 


Our Greatest Stewardship 
Movement = 


Other definitely encouraging trends 
will suggest themselves to the reader, 
such as (1) the increasing emphasis on 
the abiding values of regular systematic 
observance of the Calendar of Causes 
by more and more congregations year 
after year; (2) the steady increase in 
freewill offerings for the U. L. C. A. 
apportionment; (3) the-highly satisfac- 
tory reduction in congregational in- 
debtedness in recent years. 

It is a matter of record that the Lay- 
men’s Movement was promoting all 
these causes before we had the Pro- 
motional Plan. But it was not until the 
whole Church was put back of them 
that the trends here listed began to take 
definite form. So, let it be said again 
that the greatest stewardship move- 
ment in the history of the U. L. C. A. 
was inaugurated that memorable night 
in October 1926 when the Columbus 
convention, following an impassioned 
plea by President Knubel, voted to 
authorize him to put his proposed plan 
in operation. Events in the interven- 
ing six years have proved the wisdom 
of his sponsorship of a plan that has 
gone far toward developing a spirit of 
Christian fellowship and helpfulness. 
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U.L.C.A. Statisties 


Passinc mention has been made of one function of the secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, that of directing the Committee on 
Church Statistics. Only six names are signed to the report of this com- 
mittee. When one looks at the tables which they have compiled, he marvels 
that so few people should be able to gather together statistical tables so 


numerous in items. 


The committee consists, in addition to Secretary 


Greever, of Pastors Ira F. Frankenfield, Edward T. Horn, III, and Joseph 
D. Krout. Miss Mary Boozer and Harry E. Pugh are efficient lay members 


of the committee. 


As is necessary in all reports for the United Lutheran Church that 
contain financial or other statistics, two sets of data must be prepared, one 
for each year of the biennium. The observations here made are taken from 
the last year for which reports are available, the year ending December 


31, 1941. 

The first of the reports is a list of the 
synods constituting the United Lu- 
theran Church, the date of the or- 
ganization of each, and the number of 
its pastors, pastoral charges, and con- 
gregations. Following this is a feature 
that indicates the kind of communities 
in which the 4,046 congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
are located: 612 are in places of which 
the population is over 100,000; 406 be- 
long to small cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 25,000 to 100,000. Column 
three totals 302 churches that are lo- 
cated in cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 in population; 474 communities 
are between 2,500 and 10,000; 617 are 
in villages of which the population is 
from 500 to 2,500. Congregations lo- 
cated where the population is under 
500 number 1,635. The purpose of these 
statistics is to indicate the extent to 
which the United Lutheran Church can 
qualify as having a preponderance of 
rural congregations. 


Membership Figures 

A third group of figures enumerates 
the number of baptized, confirmed, and 
communing members. It’ has long been 
the effort of the United Lutheran 
Church in America to increase the per- 
centage of confirmed members reported 
as communing. There is some comfort 
in knowing that 67.41 per cent of the 
entire 1,223,222 confirmed members 
went to the Lord’s Table at least once 
a year. 

Among the figures under member- 
ship are those which report accessions 
and losses. The total accessions for the 
year 1941; that is, the sum of gains in 
membership by adult baptism, by con- 
firmation, by certificate and “other- 
wise” was 79,265 persons. The losses 
were 14,737 by death, 14,451 by cer- 
tificate, and 33,540 “otherwise.” The 
total losses were 62,728. Of this total 
more than half is under the title “other- 
wise.” It means persons who have lost 
their places on church rolls either by 
indifference, by removals, or, in rare 


instances, by exclusion. If any apology 
were needed for the establishment of 
a department of evangelism, this col- 
umn of figures would be pertinent to 
that undertaking. The net gain of 
17,309 is nothing to shout over at a time 
when it is said that half of the popula- 
tion of the United States is unchurched. 
Some significance can be given to the 
list of group organizations which are 
tabulated. There are 1,839 men’s or- 
ganizations, 68,051 women’s organiza- 
tions, 1,037 whose membership consists 
of men and women, and 4,559 young 
people’s organizations. As would be 
expected, the membership in women’s 
organizations, 22,647, far exceeds the 
number in the men’s organizations. 


The Financial Story 


Financial figures are interesting, but 
when one comes to evaluate the sta- 
tistics of so large a group as is the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
only those who are accustomed to deal 
in millions can grasp the figures. In 
view of the amount of scolding that we 
ordinarily administer ourselves rela-— 
tive to financial support given to our 
churches, one’s attention is arrested by 
the total expenditures for all purposes; 
$19,244,936 is the figure given. Of this 
amount $3,325,621 is credited to benev- 
olence. Obviously the persons who ad- 
vocate tithing would be somewhat dis- 
couraged if they noted the proportion 
between. total benevolence and _ total 
expenditures in our United Lutheran 
Church in America. \ 

An interesting series of figures is 
provided by the report on ‘Countries 
Outside the United States and Canada.” 
Membership of these churches as last 
reported was 212,530 baptized, 101,632 
confirmed. One is startled to find in 
the statistics that the number titled 
communing is the same as those counted 


‘as confirmed. Apparently there is no 


distinction in foreign missions between 
confirmed and communing members. 
The American Christians could learn 
sométhing from that. 
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Board of Education 
Policies Planned to Meet World Conditions 


As is apparent from the list of recommendations which were proposed 


by the Board of Education for adoption by the convention, prevalent national 
and international conditions are in process of study by the leaders of higher 


education in the U. L. C. A. Their report is to a larger degree than usual a 


discussion of policies. 


Progress made by the several theological seminaries and colleges which 
are related to the Board of Education is reported. Here again the response 
to the needs for men in the armed services which the government recognizes 
has been given sympathetic and practical attention. Executive Secretary 
Wickey reports that “all our colleges have been approved for the Army and 
Navy Reserve Corps. Nine colleges have increased, in some cases doubled, 
their summer terms to allow for graduation one year earlier. 


SECRETARY GOULD WICKEY’S message 
to the Church follows: 


1. Planting the Church is largely a 
matter of Christian leadership. 

PLANTING requires planters. Effective 
_ planters are largely the result of an 

educational program. The leadership 
necessary for the planting of the church 
will be available only as the church 
develops and maintains an effective 
program in seminaries, colleges and 
among pastors for students. The Board 
of Education through these institu- 
tions and workers challenge youth so 
that they may say with Father Heyer, 
“I am ready now.” 

But the enrollment in the seminaries 
has dropped from 396 in 1932 to 286 in 
1941. Already in 1936 the Board of 
Education warned the Church in the 
words, “The decline in the number of 
young men studying for the ministry 
needs the prayerful consideration of 
the whole Church.” Likewise, the num- 
ber of students in colleges preparing 
for the ministry is at a very low ebb. 

This condition can be avoided in 
large measure if the pastors will keep 
the importance of the ministry before 
the attention of our outstanding youth. 
In the early twenties most denomina- 
tions developed “recruiting programs.” 
If the Church is to have sufficient men 
for its work, again we must have some 
program for developing the interest 
and enlisting the commitment of youth 
in the ministry of the Church. The 
Board of Education has already author- 
ized a conference of selected leaders 
from seminaries and synods at which 
this whole problem will be given thor- 
ough consideration. However, the suc- 
cess of any plan is dependent upon the 
co-operation of the parents and pastors, 
as well as of the respective committees. 


2. The seminaries are increasingly de- 
veloping programs whereby the ministers 
will be more efficient. 

All seminaries are now operating 
under the direction of synods, through 
members of boards of directors who 
are elected directly by the synods. The 
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standards at the seminaries are rapidly 
being increased in keeping with the 
wish of the Church. Seminaries are 
recognized as graduate professional 
schools, organized and administered to 
serve the church by educating and 
training worthy, competent, and con- 
secrated individuals for the ministry of 
the Gospel and other fields of activity 
to which the church may call them. 

The necessity for more attention to 
the practical work of the minister was 
admitted when all the seminaries 
agreed to set up a required course in 
“Church Administration and Steward- 
ship.” In a very thorough and organ- 
ized manner students in the seminaries 
will now study problems which were 
discussed more or less adequately in 
different courses. 

The special committee on seminaries 
of the Board of Education has sug- 
gested several progressive recommen- 
dations to the seminaries, who already 
have taken steps to make them ef- 
fective. 

Of special significance is the fact 
that the seminaries are organizing their 
work so as to be more closely related 
to the ongoing programs of the local 
parishes. Institutes for pastors have 
been held by six seminaries. They have 
been judged of constructive value to 
the pastors in service. 

3. The colleges of the United Lu- 


theran Church are striving earnestly to 
take a more significant place in the pro- 
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gram of American education and in the 
life of the Church. 

The war situation has brought about 
some radical changes which may be- 
come permanent in some colleges. Some 
of them will keep open all the year 
round rather than for nine months. 
Courses will be geared to the practical 
problems of the day and to life. 

President Roosevelt has recognized 
that it is futile to win the war unless 
during its winning we lay the founda- 
tion for the kind of peace which will 
guarantee “the preservation of those 
aspects of American life for which the 
war is fought.” Accordingly our col- 
leges will be important factors in de- 
veloping a civilization without crisis 
through an educational program which 
will achieve a fivefold freedom: 

1. Freedom from ignorance and free- 
dom for expression. 

2. Freedom from want and freedom 
for security. 

3. Freedom from fear and hate and 
freedom for co-operation. 

4. Freedom from empire domination 
and freedom for national rights. 

5. Freedom from superstition and 
freedom for religious worship. 

The latest figures of enrollment. for 
this academic year at our colleges in- 
dicates on the whole a decrease of 
about 15 per cent, although a few col- 
leges have experienced no decline in 
the enrollment. In the light of the total 
situation, the Church should call upon 
its membership to increase their inter- 
est in and responsibility to our col- 
leges through encouraging our youth 
to attend. 


4. Work with students is under in- 
creased tension but grows in importance 
and significance. 

Pastors working with students re- 
port areas of strain and conflict. Some 
student leaders leave college or uni- 
versity unexpectedly or in answer to 
calls in a service for which they are 
not prepared. Practically all students 
are affected by the accelerated pro- 
grams of the schools, the financial sit- 
uation, or by the uncertainties and the 
haste of decisions which they must 
make. 

Service to students is largely in the 
realm of the intangible. Often the sig- 
nificance of an interview, an address, 
or a suggestion is not known until years 
afterwards. Counseling in personal 
problems, vocational choices, and 
topics of vital interest takes a larger 
proportion of the time both of pastors 
for students and of the secretaries of 
the Board. 

In the uncertainty and confusion 
which students face, the Board calls 
upon the Church through local congre- 
gations, pastors in educational centers, 
and colleges to be concerned more 
keenly and more promptly with the 
spiritual need of students everywhere. 
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She ecrcl, in Convention in Louisville 


A CONVENTION of the United Lutheran Church is an exciting experience. 
Delegates arrive from New York, California, and all points between. It is 
like seeing the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle fit themselves together to make a 
great picture. In Louisville we saw our Church as it is today—a Church in 
action—straining forward like a man in a race. 

This was a serious convention. The people who came to Louisville 
know what time it is in world history. There was not much relaxation, nor 
were many jokes told in hotel lobbies. Delegates were in their places in the 
convention hall from morning till night. It was a courageous convention. 
One could easily tell that the people who were here believe that the Church 
has the answer to the questions of today and tomorrow. 


The voice of Dr. Knubel rang out 
with its old eloquence in some of the 
great statements of his sermon on the 
opening evening. “Our Church must 
establish a front,” he declared, “a front 
of prayer, of worship. We must all be 
on that front.” It was a call to worship, 
that we may discover the hidden things 
of God. 

The church was crowded as the con- 
gregation sang, “Come Holy Ghost in 
love” . “Jesus with Thy Church 
abide” . “Lord Jesus Christ, we 
humbly pray,” and as presidents of 
four synods administered Holy Com- 
munion. 

Another vibrant voice heard each 
day by the convention was that of the 
chaplain, Dr. J. Henry Harms, who 
conducted the worship at the beginning 
and end of each session. 

But it must not be supposed that 
delegates spoke only soft words or 
politely agreed to everything proposed. 
A major revolt developed on the first 
day of business sessions. Most of the 
day was given to review of decisions 
of the Executive Board. Many dele- 
gates seemed to believe that there is 
over-centralization of power in this 
_ Board. The question arose over the 
matter of whether the thirty-two synods 
of the United Lutheran Church shall 
be required to submit for Executive 
Board approval major changes in their 
synodical budgets. The convention re- 
fused to endorse the proposal. 

Yet on the next day the convention 
found that under the pressure of emer- 
gencies arising in this troubled time it 
is necessary to grant to the Executive 
Board more power than it ever asked 
—by deciding that during the next 
three years the $2,000,000 annual bud- 
get of the Church must be left in a 
flexible state, to be altered when 
necessary by action of the Executive 
Board. 


New Day in Lutheranism 
Perhaps no one aa Si in advance 
what a remarkable demonstration of 


progress toward the unity of all Lu- 
therans in America this convention 
would produce. Men of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, Augustana Synod, 
Missouri Synod, and the American Lu- 
theran Church appeared on the pro- 
gram. Never before have spokesmen of 
all these Lutheran church bodies ad- 
dressed a convention of the United 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Martin Ander- 
son, of the Norwegian Church, de- 
clared, “There is a constantly growing 
conviction among us that Lutherans in 
America must draw closer together.” 


SAID DR. ANDERSON 

“Because of our many divisions, 
the Lutherans of America have 
failed to make the impact upon the 
people of this good land that we 
should have made. To make our 
testimony effective, we need to stand 
together. A chief requisite, if ever 
we shall hope to walk together as 
brethren, is to recognize that every 
Lutheran group, whether large or 
small, has a distinct contribution to 
make, in spirit or emphasis. 

“The great United Lutheran 
Church of the future, which we pray 
God to give us in His own good 
time, ‘must remain Lutheran.’ We 
must not become reactionary. Nor 
do we want to be isolationists. We 
do not want to be an alien church. 
Yet let there be no surrender of that 
which makes us Lutheran. Doctrinal 
indifferentism is far more deadly 
than all our divisions. If we com- 
promise in doctrine or practice, some 
day we will have a washed-up Lu- 
theranism, with nothing vital to 
contribute.” 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff spoke for the 
Augustana Synod. His synod pledges 
its friendship in the days ahead, he said, 
and is eager to be one with the United 
Lutheran Church in faith and. work. 

In his opinion the United Lutheran 
Church is providing leadership to other 


‘Lutherans in finding a place in relation 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


with other Christians. “The Church 
must be ready for the kind of world 
that is emerging,” he said. 


“G” for Graebner 

Famous in the Missouri Synod is the 
letter “G.” Signed to editorials in the 
Lutheran Witness, official weekly paper 
of the Missouri Synod, it stands for Dr. 
Theodore Graebner, editor and sem- 
inary professor, who has influence and 
authority. Dr. Graebner came to this 
convention as a representative of the 
Witness. He responded to an invitation 
to speak, first Missouri spokesman at a 
U. L. C. A. convention (or at a con- 
vention of the bodies which merged to 
form the U. L. C. A.) since 1874. Dr. 
Graebner is building bridges of un- 
derstanding and goodwill between the 
Missouri Synod and other Lutheran 
bodies in America. 


SAID DR. GRAEBNER 


“A cheerless attitude (regarding 
possibilities of relations of fellow- 
ship between the Missouri Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church) is 
not. warranted if we take the long 
view of the situation. I mean the 
long view looking backwards. Chris- 
tian fellowship is more than a dream 
of optimists or unionists when, 
covering a span of seventy years, 
there is the clear ring of testimony 
to a faith which is in every point 
our own. 

“We have found it possible to join 
our efforts with yours for serving 
the armed forces of our country 
through chaplaincies and through 
the service center ministry. 
Where co-operation is possible we 
owe it to world Lutheranism that 
we practice it. ... In their relations 
to the community, the state, the na- 
tional government, Lutheran bodies 
must act together if they will make 
their contribution to the solution of 
population problems arising from 
the war, and if they are to be in a 
position for a global program of 
missions and evangelism when peace 
returns. 


“There is the pressure of a com- 
mon danger upon us today. It will 
require Christian statesmanship to 
prevent a yielding of the church in 
the direction of compromise. On the 
other hand, the dangers as well as 
the opportunities which inhere in 
the present situation should cause 
Lutherans everywhere to extend 
their hands in co-operation for the 
rebuilding of what is now being 
torn down and for the preservation, 
against secular pressure, of our com- 
mon heritage.” 
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Fourth of the representatives of 
other Lutheran bodies, speaking to the 
convention Saturday morning, was Dr. 
Emanuel Poppen, president of the 
American Lutheran Church. He came 
bringing important news. At the con- 
vention of his church last week, the 
American Lutheran Church offered 
pulpit and altar fellowship to both the 
Missouri Synod and the United Lu- 
theran Church. This is a recognition 
of confidence that no important doc- 
trinal differences divide these bodies. 

Dr. Poppen asked for “friendly effort 
to understand us,” stating that he re- 
garded his branch of the church as a 
mediating influence between the United 
Lutheran Church and the Missouri 
Synod. He requested that an All-Lu- 
theran Western Hemisphere Conference 
be called. 

The convention instructed Dr. 
Knubel, in conjunction with Dr. Pop- 
pen, to consummate and declare at the 
earliest possible date, the establishment 
of pulpit and altar fellowship. 


Wallace and World Christianity 

Vice-president Henry A. Wallace 
was a surprise speaker on the program 
Saturday afternoon. He served as 
chairman of the Muhlenberg Bicenten- 
nial Commission. He made a foreign 
missions speech. In Latin America, 
China, and India, he said, much help 
must be given by America after the 
war in aiding people of those lands to 
raise the standards of living. 

Scientists must help these lands in 
learning more efficient agriculture. 
Medical knowledge must be extended 
to these lands. Why, asked Mr. Wal- 
lace, should scientific knowledge go 
single-handed, to aid these people 
physically? The logical plan is for this 
work to be carried on in connection 
with Christian missions, which will 
minister to the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of the world. 

His message was received with special 
enthusiasm because the foreign mission 
cause was one which most thrilled and 
enthused this convention. In the hour 
on Friday when the Foreign Board re- 
port was presented, fifty missionaries 
stood before the convention, largest 
number ever to appear before a U. L. 
C. A. gathering. Some of them had 
come from Japanese prison camps. 
Most of them have known danger and 
privation. There was no sense of de- 
feat, no discouragement in their words. 
Our Church is ready to send them 
back, along with many more, when the 
war is over. Time has proved that the 
missionary work of American Chris- 
tians is the most valuable of all con- 
tributions our land has: made overseas. 


Eye Appeal 
This convention was staged. A mas- 
ter hand had designed settings for the 


various high moments of the sessions. 
Throughout the whole convention the 
meeting was dominated by great panels 
which filled the front of the room, rep- 
resenting in the center the figure of 
Christ, luminous and compassionate in 
the midst of the continents of our world. 
When the Foreign Mission report was 
presented, additional panels were put 
in place, representing the many-sided 
work of the missionaries. And most 
stirring was the little touch of pag- 
eantry when our Church’s work among 
the armed forces of our land was re- 
ported. A large service flag was brought 
in, bearing the numeral 56,089, which 
is the number of men and women in 
the service of their country. 

Work of our chaplains serving the 
service men, and of our program ‘of 
Service Centers, was eloquently ex- 
plained. Chief spokesman was Lieut. 
Col. Herbert Moehlman, Lutheran divi- 
sion chaplain, who was at Pearl Harbor. 


CHAPLAIN UNDER FIRE 


Chaplain Moehlman was at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, first place 
attacked on fateful December 7. He 


went into action as soon as the trou- 
ble began, ministering to wounded 
and dying men. For five days and 
nights he worked without ceasing, 
often under machinegun fire. 


Seeking Ways 

The Church in this convention was 
seeking ways of meeting its great sit- 
uation of today. Shall we align our- 
selves more closely with other Chris- 
tians, such as entering into full mem- 
bership in the Federal Council? Shall 
we settle for the future the question of 
economic security for our ministry,..by 
setting up an adequate pension plan? 
What shall we say about the church 
and war? 

Useless and hopeless debate on what 
the church thinks about war was 
avoided by the intelligent plan of ar- 
ranging for about seventy-five dele- 
gates who had much to say on this sub- 
ject to get together in a private meeting 
late one evening, and say what they 
had to say. Here were some of the 
high-caliber orators of the church, men 
of conviction and the ability to express 
themselves. For nearly three hours 
they tried out their best pulpit elo- 
quence on one another, and finally 
managed to formulate a statement to 
which all consented. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
(Continued from page 22) 


2. That the fourth resolution under- 
takes to dispose of the endowment 
fund in a manner not in harmony with 
its original purpose. 

3. That the popular statement of the 
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contributory pension plan adopted at 
Omaha, while outlining its main es- 
sentials, is inadequate as the founda- 
tion on which to build so important 
a matter and, in the light of subse- 
quent developments, a more compre- 
hensive statement of the contributory 
pension plan should be adopted by the 
Church so as to leave no doubt as to 
the exact provisions of the author- 
ized plan. 

4. That the only satisfactory way to 
proceed is to present the whole pen- 
sion matter afresh at the approaching 
Louisville convention of the Church 
with a view to securing new actions 
to harmonize with the principles laid 
down in this report. 


The Endowment Fund of the Pension 
Board is a trust fund, and as such it must 
be administered permanently for the bene- 
fit of retired ministers and for their 
widows and minor children in accordance 


with its-original purpose and irrespective | ‘ 
of their participation or non-participation | 


in the contributory pension plan. This 
fact renders the action taken by the 
Church in the second, third and fourth 
resolutions, under whatever interpretation, 
ineffective and improper. 


At the same meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board (July 9 and 10, 1942), a 
constitution (Parts I and IL) ‘was 
recommended for submission to the 
Louisvijle. convention as the pension 
plan for the U. L. C. A. 

A pamphlet containing the plan with 
explanations was prepared and mailed 
to all pastors and lay delegates to the 
1942 convention. 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 35) 


are elected from a list of nominees in- 
cluding one woman named by each 
synodical society. 

The work is promoted through four 
major divisions, under which all de- 
partments: are now grouped: the Edu- 
cation Division, the Division of Pro- 
motion, the Division of Special Gifts, 
and the Industrial Division. 

Two members of the staff, Miss Ruth 
Juram and Miss Selma Bergner, give 
a major portion of their time to field 
work, to the cultivating of new so- 
cieties, and the promoting of all phases 
of the work of the Society. Their serv- 
ices are available upon request for 
itineraries in all synodical societies. 

The present officers are as follows: 

President, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, New 
York, N. Y.; vice-president, Mrs. Oscar 
C. Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa.; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., 
Roanoke, Va.; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago, Ill; treasurer, 
Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Washington, 
D. C., assistant treasurer in charge of 
trust funds, Miss Flora Prince, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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BOOKS 


Strategy of a Christian Peace 


Christian World Action, by O. Frederick Nolde. 


pages. 40 cents. 


Muhlenberg Press, 109 


Pearl Buck, in a recently published provocative pamphlet, asks, “Can the 
Church lead?” She wants to know if the Church can give America a fighting 
heart by making this land stand with clean-cut consistency for all that the Buck 
Bible contains, namely, “the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
Staring from between the lines is squint-eyed skepticism. She concludes, “Is 
there this life in the Church? I do not know. But if there is not, then indeed 


we must look elsewhere for the light.” 

Well, that’s about the only conclu- 
sion to which those can come who do 
not heat their hearts and brains with 
the discipline of searching for the how 
and where and when the Church can 
lead. They suffer from the paralysis of 
analysis who merely ask why the 
Church does or does not release the 
power of moral absolutes to make war- 
riors more invincible, and peacemakers 
more permanently persuasive. It is 
when one wrestles long enough with a 
problem to wring from it the blessing 
of a plan of action that skepticism 
slinks away and the pulses of energy 
become full. 

One senses such a sober and energiz- 
ing optimism throughout the thirteen 
chapters (the thirteenth, “A World at 
Peace,” is a lovely point of rest in God) 
of O. Frederick Nolde’s Christian World 
Action. Here is a plan of campaign for 
the Church in such a time as this. It 
gives reasonable and workable answers 
to the question which would be trite if 
its implied hopelessness were not so 
tragic, “What can Christians do about 
the war and peace?” 

Here too the question is asked, “Can 
the Church lead?” There is a ringing 
“Yes” in about 90 of the book’s 109 
readable pages. Giving power to that 
affirmation is the chorus of voices (Dr. 
Nolde’s was prominent among them) of 


Book of Inspiration 


Leaves of Healing By Archer Wal- 
lace. Harper and Brothers. 168 pages. 
$1.50. 

Leaves of Healing is a positive work, 
warm, spiritual, and inspiring to deeper 
Christian faith. The style is not unlike 
that of the old-fashioned inspirational 
books of a past generation. It is a book 
easily read, a book that would help 
the home to a closer walk with God. 

There are twenty-four chapters or 
essays, such as, “The Conquest of Dis- 
appointment,” “Life’s Unknown Sol- 
diers,’ “The Things We Fear,” “The 
Penitence of Saints,” any of which may 
be read according to the mood or de- 
sire of the reader. ae chapter is a 
quiet, helpful meditation. 


337 Christian peacemakers who met 
in Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, to study 
the bases of a just and durable peace. 
Thirteen times these conferees intro- 
duce the statement of a basic principle 
with words which our unbelieving age 
should find tonic: “We believe .. .” 
And the thirteenth is again the power 
point: “We believe that the eternal God 
revealed in Christ is the Ruler of men 
and of nations, and that His purpose in 
history will be realized. For us He is 
the source of moral law and the power 
to make it effective. Amid the dark- 
ness and tragedy of the world today we 
are upheld by faith that the kingdoms 
of this world will become the kingdom 
of Christ and that He shall reign for- 
ever and ever.” 

This non-technical, objective, educa- 
tionally sound and winningly presented 
study of the Christian’s place in world 
action for a peace with spiritual foun- 
dations should find its way into study 
groups in hundreds of congregations, 
schools and colleges this fall and win- 
ter. It places on us the demand to re- 
verse both Horace and Washington who 
said, “In time of peace prepare for 
war,” and to say with Christian World 
Action, “In time of war prepare for 
peace, Christians!” 

F. Epptinc REINARTZ. 


The book is comforting, revealing, 
and it does do the sympathetic reader 
good. It is a fine gift book for our 
troubled day. 

O. GARFIELD BECKSTRAND. 


The Answer is “Yes” 


Do We Still Need Religion? By 
Charles P. Taft, Harry D. Gideonse and 
Kirtley F. Mather. Association Press. 
85 pages. 50 cents. 

This booklet is the result of a series 
of lectures held this year in Town Hall, 
New York, sponsored by the Y. M. 
C. A., to bring to the attention of youth 
the importance of religion for this day. 

Important trends in society that have 
contributed to the “present apathy to- 
ward religion,” such as “the material 
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aspects of our civilization, the pre-oc- 
cupation of many people with schemes 
of social and political organization, and 
the commanding place that science 
plays in our lives” gave rise to the fol- 
lowing questions as subjects for the lec- 
tures: “Is Material Progress Enough?” 
“Is Citizenship Enough?” and “Is 
Science Enough?” 

At the request of the young men and 
women who said “they wanted the im- 
plications for religion in these questions 
presented to them by laymen,” these 
men were secured to deliver the ad- 
dresses: Mr. Charles P. Taft, Assistant 
Co-ordinator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Harry 
D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College; and Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The lectures are characterized by a 
penetrating analysis of some of the 
problems of democracy and religion. 
They are significant for the forthright 
frankness of the authors. The question 
and answer section at the end of each 
lecture is highly valuable as a guide to 
some of the questions to which Chris- 
tian youth of today are seeking an- 
swers. G. E. MUuLLENDORE. 


Swedish-American Pioneer 


Olof Olsson. By Ernst William Olson. 
Augustana Book Concern. 352 pages. 
$2.00. 

This volume is published under the 
sponsorship of the Augustana Historical 
Society. It is a biography of one of the 
men who made history in the Au- 
gustana Synod during the formative 
years. As stated by Julius Lincoln in 
the introduction, it “traces the develop- 
ment and achievements of a devout, 
versatile man and resourceful leader 
against a historical background of 
pioneering along idealistic and geo- 
graphic frontiers.” 

The story begins with Olsson’s boy- 
hood in Varmland, Sweden. Then fol- 
low student life and early pastorates in 
Sweden, the emigration experiences and 
the founding of the Lindsborg, Kansas, 
settlement in 1868, with the struggles 
and hopes of those years. 

The work as a pastor, missionary to 
the Indian and Negro, as a legislator, 
and promoter of the now nationally 
famous Lindsborg “Messiah Concerts” 
and editor of a church paper is fol- 
lowed by an account of his work as a 
theological professor in the Seminary 
in Rock Island, as a Christian thinker, 
writer, preacher, and college president. 
A “composite portrait” concludes the 
book. 

The book is interesting reading, 
though the author has a tendency to 
include rather provincial detail, which 
becomes monotonous. A. O. FRANK. 
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Parents and Their Children — 


Instruction in Religion Due the Young From Their Elders 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Deuteronomy 6: 4-9, 20-25; II Timothy 3: 14, 15 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 8 


“How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard?” is a 
plaintive query which one finds in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. The 
great apostle was thinking of the re- 
lationships of his own people after the 
flesh, the Jews, who were prevented by 
regulations established in Jewry against 
hearing with open minds the Gospel of 
their own Messiah. Some years ago a 
young Jew, who had with great dif- 
ficulty escaped from Russia when the 
Bolsheviki were persecuting the Jews, 
was asked, “Will religion come back in 
Russia?” He answered, “How can it? 
Teaching the young has been prac- 
tically suppressed.” When those who 
received their religious training prior 
to the establishment of the communist 
government have died or have been 
deprived of privileges of communica- 
tion, the Bible will be an unknown 
book in Russia, and the children of 
Russian parents will have no contact 
with the revelation of God’s way of 
salvation through Christ. They who 
have learned of our Lord’s sacrifice for 
sin must communicate it to those who 
have it not, if the latter are to be saved. 


With Reference to Children 

Since people are not born in posses- 
sion of faith in Christ, means to acquire 
the truths revealed to chosen men and 
by Christ concerning God and from 
God must be provided. Generally 
speaking, the obligation is a part of the 
duties of parents. In the Christian 
household, which is the unit of the 
church given consideration by the 
senior departments of our Sunday 
schools on November 8, the training of 
children by spiritual truths and into 
intelligent perception of the contents 
of the Bible is declared to be up to the 
fathers and mothers. There is a good 
deal of sentiment about purity and in- 
nocence in early childhood. Poets and 
romanticists have written at great 
length concerning the white page in the 
book of life with which the child enters 
into experiences with his fellow men. 
Whatever else may be said relative to 
impressions made upon babes, there is 
every reason to believe that what they 
know they have been taught. And the 
character of what they learn depends 
largely upon who does the teaching. 

Certainly no one has so serious an 
obligation to take care of this early 
learning period as has the mother, and 
next to her the father. Through them 
the child has come into the world. From 


them it has had spiritual capacity as 
well as mind and body. As the worthy 
parents do not neglect the provision of 
proper food, adequate clothing and 
rest, and thought for early companion- 
ship and good schools, so the provisions 
for teaching relationships to God begin 
with them and continue as long as the 
children are part of the household. 


Baptismal Promise 


It is in order to remind parents that 
when they brought their children to be 
baptized, a part of the liturgy which 
the church has established for that sac- 
rament is in recognition of the part 
taken by parents in order that sin and 
neglect will not deprive their children 
of the benefits of baptism. It is they 
who confess the faith into which they 
have been baptized and into which the 
child is to be baptized. It is they in 
effect who present the child, even 
though sponsors are participants in the 
responses. It is usually their decision 
which results in such teaching as is 
prescribed in the rite of baptism; 
namely, the teaching of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Later, contact with 
Holy Scripture and attendance at the 
services of God’s house are also a part 
of the parental obligation. 

It can easily occur that parents are 
in need of guidance in the practical ac- 
ceptance of these spiritual duties. It is 
with great satisfaction that the United 
Lutheran Church is in position to re- 
port to its members that an abundance 
of attractive and well-edited literature 
has been prepared to assist parents and 
sponsors in “training the child in the 
way he should go.” The recently es- 
tablished department, the Children of 
the Church, is directed toward afford- 
ing guidance for instructing children 
below the age of twelve. Above that 
year the Parish and Church School 
Board has developed instruction which 
is graded to accord with the growing 
capacity of children for spiritual truths. 
The period in life, twelve to eighteen, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 2-8 


M. God’s Word in the Home. Deut. 6: 4-9. 

T. A Father Explains gon ture to His Son. 
Deuteronomy 6: 

W. A Mother Dedicates “Fer Child to God. 
I Samuel 1: 21-28. 

Th. Job’s Family Altar. Job 1: 1-5. 

F. Knowing the Bible from Childhood. 
II Timothy 3: 14-17. 

Sat. Bringing. the Children to Jesus. Matthew 

Ss 


15. 
The Family Bible Today and Tomorrow. 
Psalm 78: 1-8. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
TRE LIBRARY 
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is designated as youth, and particular 
attention has been devoted to the prep- 
aration of suitable as well as adequate 
literature which those who are in the 
age period mentioned can themselves 
read and which most of them will 
study, if they are properly advised by 
their parents. There are also, of course, 
the catechetical provisions of the con- 
gregation through which the pastor 
prepares the youth for confirmation and 
for the assumption of the duties of the 
maturer section of our church. 


Untenable Alibis 

It should be apparent to any thought- 
ful parent that no substitute for the 
parental influences is available until 
the child has reached an age of which 
the average is three years. There may 
be an aunt, or a nurse, or some other 
kind friend who will assume some of 
the care of ‘the baby, but, generally 
speaking, there can be no substitute for 
the mother and for the parents with 
reference to the earliest impressions 
which find lodgment in the mind of the 
child. That period, during which 
changes take place almost from month 
to month, is pre-eminently important 
for the entire future of the person then 
a child. It is prior to arrival at this 
average age of three that beginnings 
are made in the control of attention; 
that facts are permanently placed in 
the records of memory; and that the 
developments which are indicated by 
laughter and by tears prove that char- 
acter building has begun. 

At what time the child’s sense of dis- 
crimination amongst influences begins 
is probably difficult to state, but cer- 
tainly it is very early. For providing 
access to good influences and for shield- 
ing the child from those that are bad; 
for setting the child’s feet upon the 
way to God from which he need not 
depart, the parents have the respon- 
sibility. 

One thing should be emphasized in 
the United States. In order that there 
may be no sectarian influences exerted 
by our public school system, instruc- 
tion in religion beyond reading the 
Bible is not permitted. To this situa- 
tion the attention of parents must be 
drawn. The principle of separation of 
church and state is deeply involved in 
the privileges granted to our public 
schools. Whatever jeopardizes to any 
serious degree this separation would be 
dangerous to the country’s future wel- 
fare. If parents and churches will make 
use of time at their disposal to provide 
instruction in religion, and if high 
schools and other secular institutions 
will be required by public sentiment 
to confine their curriculum to matters 
that are instructional, it will not be 
necessary to jeopardize the freedom of 
institutions of state and church in order 
to give the child religious instruction. 
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The Young ‘People 


By AMos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Count Your Blessings 


Our Homes 
Psalm 128 


Christian Europe Today is a new 
book by Dr. Adolph Keller. It is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, price 
$3.00. The author is a professor at the 
Universities of Geneva and Zurich, 
Switzerland. He has traveled in prac- 
tically every European country and 
knows their church leaders. “Switzer- 
land,” as he says, “is like a watchtower 
in the center of Europe from which 
events all around the country can be 
closely observed.” One chapter is de- 
voted to a study of “Struggling Youth.” 
He shows how the young people of 
Europe have given themselves to the 
new ideologies. The very center of the 
struggle of the church against these 
hostile forces must be in the area of 
youth loyalties. “The problem of how 
to maintain and educate the Christian 
youth for the future in the midst of 
nearly omnipotent secularistic state 
education is the greatest spiritual prob- 
lem which the church has to face in the 
coming years.” 

Dr. Keller offers a number of sug- 
gestions as to the method of the church 
in winning youth back, but the one that 
is most fundamental is the enlistment 
of Christian homes in the business of 
evangelizing youth. He says, “The fu- 
ture of Christian youth depends largely 
on the influence of the Christian spirit 
in families and on the educational in- 
fluence of church worship and Bible 
study groups. The Christian family, so 
menaced by modern life, comes to her 
own again.” 

The hope of the world depends on 
Christian family life. The home is not 
on the way out unless Christianity is 
also outmoded. We owe our present 
American civilization to the home. The 
partnership of church and home has 
been very close in past years. The 
weakness of American Christianity to- 
day is partly due to the breaking up 
of this partnership. What we prize most 
in the American way of life is the 
American home. 


The Attack on the Home 

If we truly appreciate our homes we 
will be alert to see the menacing dan- 
gers to the home in our present world. 
Nazi leadership early recognized that it 
was necessary to take youth away from 
parental influence if Nazi philosophy 


was to be instilled. A recent article 
in the Saturday Evening Post by the 
Rev. Stewart Herman, Jr., suggests 
that the only segment of population in 
Germany not fully sold on the racial 
and religious tenets of the Nazis is the 
adult age group. Youth has been taken 
apart and drilled in the hateful prin- 
ciples or Aryanism. Russian Com- 
munism practiced the same method in 
the days immediately following the rev- 
olution. There is logic in the method, 
and the home must either be lined up 
with the program of government or set 
aside where it cannot influence too 
much thinking of youth. 

The rising tide of divorces is the 
great American menace to the home. 
Federal or uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws should be enacted in Amer- 
ica to avoid the scandal of marriage 
and divorce mills. More instruction in 
preparation for marriage will help at 
the source. In this field the church is 
entering with rather hesitant steps. 

The highly organized community life 
wars against the home. To many the 
home is a place to eat and sleep, a sort 
of cafeteria to which the members of 
the family come as their schedule per- 
mits. Some fathers leave for work in 
the morning before their children are 
out of bed and return after the chil- 
dren are back in bed for the night. The 
automobile was not an unmixed bless- 
ing, as we are finding out just now. It 
took people too much away from home. 
School life has become involved with 
so many extra-curricular activities that 
even in the grade schools the children’s 
hours away from the home are being 
increased. Even the church is inclined 
to disregard the rights of the home as 
it plans its program. Perhaps we 
should get behind a_ stay-at-home- 
night movement in our churches. 


Backing the Home 

The church not only should respect 
the influence and rights of the home, 
but it should also help the home to re- 
gain its rightful place in the social life. 
The story of the Bible begins with the 
creation of a family. The earliest social 
life was centered in the enlarged family 
called a tribe. The earliest laws re- 
spected and protected the home. Jesus 
was born into a normal Jewish family 
and lived for thirty years in a typical 
Jewish home. The great leaders of the 
church have been cradled almost with- 
out exception in Christian homes. 
Luther established the home as the first 
school of religion and wrote the Cate- 
chism for use there. 


The church should be thankful for 
the home. It can best show its appre- 
ciation by including the home definitely 
in its program. Many a home mission 
church began in some Christian’s home. 
Every Christian home begins in the 
church. These institutions must never 
compete. Rather they should recognize 
their partnership and practice it. 

The home is the training school for 
society. Here the first lessons of living 


‘with other people are learned. Thought- 


fulness and consideration for others, 
co-operation in the tasks of the home, 
economical use of money, time and 
energies, obedience to authority, and 
most of all the love that Jesus taught 
was the only permanent binder for so- 
ciety—these are some of the lessons 
learned in the home. All of them are 
useful in community life. Well does 
the state protect the home, for it is 
constantly in its debt. Even a war will 
be lost or won depending on the home 
life of the citizens. 


Heaven Is Home 

One of the clearest pictures offered 
of the life beyond the grave is found 
in the word home. Heaven is home. 


“We think, at first, that home is heaven, 
We learn, at length, that heaven is 
home.” 


Read the poetic prose of the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions (or rooms).” 
Jesus pictures heaven as the family 
home where the children gather for 
eternal life together. Each child has a 
place in that home he can call his very 
own. The Lord, our elder Brother, will 
be there with “loved ones, lost awhile.” 
It is the Father’s home. And insofar 
as our homes reach the ideal, they are 
“a little bit of heaven.” 


“O happy home, where Thou art loved 
the dearest, 

Thou loving Friend, and Saviour of 
our race, 

And where among the guests there 
never cometh 

One who can hold such high and hon- 
ored place! 


“OQ happy home, where each one serves 
Thee, lowly, 

Whatever his appointed work may be, 

Till every common task seems great 
and holy, 

When it is done, O Lord, as unto 
Thee.” —Carl J. P. Spitta 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, November 8. 
Next topic, “Our Country.” 
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Salvaged Yarn 


Wuen Trinity Church, Yeadon, Pa., 
the Rev. John Heller pastor, adopted 
the Stewardship program—the faithful 
and willing workers of the Ladies’ Aid 
still wanted to use their “time” for 
“others”—the time they had for years 
given in preparation of meals, lunch- 
eons and suppers—in order to raise 
necessary funds for the church. 

In February 1942 the ladies started 
“salvaging yarn” for afghans. For a 
few weeks they met Wednesday after- 
noons in the social room of the church. 
Dessert luncheons were occasionally 
held. Prayer services were conducted 
during the Lenten season. The two 
months of work on afghans—made of 
old yarn washed, dyed and balled— 
surprised them. They were distributed 
primarily to the Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia to wounded veterans and 
marines and sailors from World. War I; 
Coatesville Home; Home for the Aged 
in Washington, D. C.; Good Shepherd 
Home in Allentown; Baltimore Dea- 
coness Motherhouse; Mary J. Drexel 
Home; Lankenau School; and Salvation 
Army, Philadelphia. The ladies en- 
joyed the fellowship, and the work was 
a pleasure. 

The letters of deep appreciation re- 
ceived in acknowledgment of these 
gifts have more than repaid them. And 
now—even though they are unusually 
busy with Red Cross and other war 
work—they continue to knit and cro- 
chet. The old sweaters, skirts and suits 
that otherwise may have gone for rub- 
bish are today bringing joy and com- 
fort to orphans, aged people and crip- 
ples. 

As one wounded soldier said: “When 
the days are dark and gloomy these 
bright colors will remind me that there 
is a rainbow behind the clouds.” 

One marine wrote just before going 
to sea: “It makes me so happy to know 
that my new-born baby will be warm 
this winter.” 

Another soldier of War War I who 
confessed never having any church af- 
filiation wrote: “I hope that some day 
I can repay you good ladies for this 
wonderful gift; and how proud I will be 
to take it home with me to share with 
my family when I leave here a year 
from now.” 

Incidentally, stewardship is working 
in a wonderful way. 


A Unique Service 


Zion Church, Hempfield Township, 
Greensburg, Pa., the Rev. Arthur H. 
Blank pastor, was the scene of an un- 
usual service Friday evening, Septem- 
ber 25. On this night the congregation 
honored three couples who have been 


married fifty years this year and six 
couples who have been married twenty- 
five years this year. The pastor read 
the service and the Rev. Edgar Daugh- 
erty of Greensburg and the Rev. 
Harvey M. Erb of Youngwood deliv- 
ered the addresses. 

All three of the fifty-year marriages 
were performed by the Rev. J. W. 
Wright, and all six of the twenty-five- 
year weddings were performed by the 
Rev. Elmer Kahl. A _ reception was 
held in the basement of the church 
after the service. More than two hun- 
dred friends and relatives attended the 
service and reception. 


New President of 
Thiel College 


Dr. William F. Zimmerman, dean_of 
Midland College at Fremont, Nebr., 
since 1933 and professor of history 


President William F. Zimmerman 


since 1928, resigned recently to become 
the first lay president of Thiel College 
at Greenville, Pa. 

Situated seventy-five miles west of 
Pittsburgh and the same distance from 
Cleveland, Ohio, Thiel College is sup- 
ported by the Pittsburgh Synod. Last 
year its enrollment was 226. Dr. Zim- 
merman will devote his entire time to 
administrative duties. 

He not only leaves the scene of four- 
teen years of teaching, but also his 
Alma Mater. He was graduated from 
Midland in 1922 and received his A.M. 
from the university in 1928. 

President Wiegman of Midland, in 
announcing the resignation of Dr. Zim- 
merman, said, “Much as we regret the 
loss of Dr. Zimmerman, we recognize 
the largeness of his future field and his 
ability to meet all the exacting require- 
ments of his new position.” 

Dr. Zimmerman is a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, of the 
United Lutheran Church and of the 
American Historical Association. 
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New Mission Dedicated 


THE members and friends of Ascen— 
sion Church, Wiltondale Parish, are re— 
joicing over their new parsonage-chapel 
which was dedicated September 27 by 
the president of the Maryland Synod, 
the Rev. Raymond Sorrick. This baby 
mission is in a rapidly growing section 
on the northern outskirts of Baltimore, 
and bids fair to rival some of the older 
churches. 

It is not a year old, but through the 
kindness of the Board of American 
Missions it has bought its own property 
and called as its first pastor the Rev. 
Roland W. Renkel of Hampstead, Md., 
who took charge October 1. This mis— 
sion was fortunate in having on its 
charter roll three outstanding men who 
were able to save them a great deal of 
money: an-electrical engineer, a com- 
mercial artist; and an attorney. The 
beautiful and attractive chapel on the 
main floor seats 150. There are also 
two large rooms for a complete Sun- 
day school unit and two living rooms 
on the second floor for the pastor’s use. 

Tuesday evening, September 29, the 
Missionary Guild sponsored a “home- 
coming” in order to give the congre- 
gation and friends an opportunity to 
enjoy their new building in a social 
way. A fine program was carried out 
and a “graduation diploma” in the form 
of a $50 war bond was presented to the 
Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Gerberding as a 
token of love and esteem from a grate- 
ful people who appreciate their hard 
work in organizing this mission and 
who wish them Godspeed and every 
success in the proposed new field at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. 

Frances Cassipy. 


PRIOR TO THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


(Continued from page 6) 


Clergy as Shepherds of 
Congregations 

October 31, 1517, heralded the day 
of freedom both for the upper and 
lower clergy, who had long been de- 
prived of the very last vestige of lib- 
erty, by the papal curia. Congregations: 
must accept anyone sent out by the 
Vatican, however corrupt and incap- 
able. No free calling of the clergy by 
the individual congregation was al- 
lowed. Then at length came two de- 
crees from Hildebrand that reduced the 
clergy to a state little better than serf- 
dom. These decrees forced celibacy 
upon them, and declared the monks to 
be superior in power to the parish 
priests. 

The final blow was struck by Rome 
when the members of the religious or- 
ders of the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
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Augustinians, and Carmelites became 
the papal legates. They were com- 
pletely under the control of the pope, 
and wholly independent of the bish- 
ops. They were given the fullest power 
‘to encroach upon the rights of the par- 
ish clergy. The local priest was com- 
pelled to submit to these papal emis- 
ssaries because the latter were armed 
with the power of excommunication to 
force obedience. Bishops and priests 
alike had no choice but submission. 

In the olden days all bishops had 
been considered equal, but by various 
decrees and encroachments the bishops 
had lost their power to the chief 
Bishop of Rome; a few favored ones 
succeeded in being elevated to the of- 
fice of Cardinals. With the dawn of the 
Reformation the clergy were freed from 
this un-Biblical domination by the 
Vatican, and became once again the 
shepherds of the congregations, lib- 
erated from the orders and _ threats 
emanating from the pope. Once more 
they were in the state of freedom for 
which they were destined from the 
earliest days of the Apostles. 


Home Life Released From 
. Bondage 

The fourth freedom that the Refor- 
mation brought to the world was the 
freedom of the home. Family life was 
again honored and raised to the level 
to which it had been ordained. The 
family purse was no longer to be 
drained of the money needed for the 
children’s bread to buy indulgences to 
fill the coffers of Rome. 

With the abolishment of the confes- 

sional, the wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters were liberated from the humilia- 
tion and degradation that all too fre- 
quently accompanied the secret con- 
fessional. And the home was honored 
as a God-given institution by the 
clergy, who were now freed from the 
effects of the decree enforcing the law 
of celibacy. They, too, could establish 
Christian homes that would be the 
models for their congregations. 

The first protest against the order of 
clerical celibacy had come from a 
bishop in Germany, at the time of the 
Gregorian edict. In his diocese, known 
for its social purity, all of the clergy 
had married and established happy 
Christian homes. With one accord the 
bishop and his clergy had sent vigorous 
and repeated protests to Rome, over 
the decree, but all to no purpose. The 
Vatican remained adamant. Threat 
followed threat, and when these failed 
to bring obedience from the clergy, 
there followed the ban, the interdict, 
and excommunication. Finally the 
happy families of the clergy of this dis- 
trict were all broken up. Now from 
Germany in 1517 comes the breaking, 
or rather freeing from obedience to 
that hated decree, because there arose 
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this Prophet of Germany, Martin Lu- 
ther, an Elijah to overthrow the wor- 
ship of idols and set up once more the 
pure Word of God to guide men’s ways. 

It is to be fervently hoped that the 
present Atlantic Charter of the Four 
Freedoms may bring to the political 
world that peace and happiness that 
the glorious Charter of the Reforma- 
tion with its four freedoms, has brought 
to the Protestant Christian world for 
more than four centuries. 


HEALING FOR THE BRUISED 
(Continued from page 7) 
Some Find God 


An incident that I shall not soon for- 
get happened some years ago at the 
close of one of the Sunday services. An 
attractive young colored woman came 
to say good-by. When the remark was 
made that we hoped we would never 
see her there again she assured us that 
we never would. So confident was she 
that she remarked, “I know you'll 
never see me here again.” Because of 
her assurance, we were a little con- 
cerned, for it is when we are so con- 
fident that we so often fall. So we said 
further, “Jackie, how do you know?” 


With shoulders back and eyes looking 


squarely into our own she replied, “Be- 
cause I found God here, and with His 
help, I know I’ll never come back here 
again.” A strange place you say to find 
God. Well, that was possible for Jackie 
because there was a fine Christian 
matron in that institution, and because 
th eChurch cared enough to send the 
Gospel message to the women in a 
prison. 


Personal 


The Rev. Oswald Elbert has resigned 
as associate pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Columbus, Ohio, where 
he served with Dr. Lewis P. Speaker 
since June 1940. He has started his 
work as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

During his pastorate in Columbus 
Mr. Elbert was instrumental in build- 
ing a fine youth program in the First 
Church. On the evening of September 
25 a farewell party was given for him 
at the church and he was presented 
with a liberal purse by members of the 
congregation. 

Dr. Speaker has recently completed 
the sixteenth year of his pastorate in 
Columbus. About fifty young men now 
represent the First Church in the 
armed forces of our nation. A weekly 
letter goes to each of them from the 
church office together with the weekly 
bulletin and other periodicals of gen- 
eral interest. 


Study Books 


NEW AND RECENT 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 
ACTION 


O. Fred Nolde. Single copy, 40 
cents; in lots of a dozen or 
more, 30 cents each. 


Here is a discussion text which 
should vitally interest every American 
from high school age upward. It covers 
such questions as: Why do wars occur? 
What about peace movements? What 
can a Christian citizen do in effecting 
a durable peace? The use of this text 
is urged in every group in every con- 
gregation. 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD DO 


Amos John Traver. 20 cents. 


Church membership involves “doing” 
as well as “knowing.” The “doing” part 
is much more important than what is 
generally recognized by most people. 
This is partly due to lack of knowl- 
edge as to what needs doing. In our 
new study book for church members 
this lack is well taken care of. 


THE MARCH OF MISSIONS. Sease. 
Student’s Edition, 20 cents; Lead- 
er’s Edition, 30 cents. 

A study course that seeks to aid 
one in discovering the true meaning 


of the Christian missionary move- 
ment, 


THE CHURCH THROUGH THE 
THE AGES. Tappert. 50 cents. 

A study book tracing the growth 
of the Church through the ages and 


showing what caused it to become 
the great world power it is now. 


A LAMP OF BURNISHED GOLD. 
Krauss. 50 cents. 


This book gives a view of the Lu- 
theran Church at work in the larger 
ministries and services and enables 
the church member to realize the part 
he can play in a church of world- 
wide dimensions. 


THE DEACON AND WORSHIP. 
Traver. 20 cents a copy; 90 cents 
for 6 copies; $1.75 a dozen. 


A study book for church council- 
men that treats adequately the re- 
sponsibilities of his office in respect 
to the worship of the congregation 
and his personal devotional life. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts. Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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The Goal 
5% 
of the Confirmed 
Members Subscribing 


for 


This Convention Number Reaches Thousands 
Who Are Not Regular Subscribers 


Perhaps this is the first copy of THe LUTHERAN you have ever seen. 
Maybe you have never even heard of it before. Read this issue through 
for it contains much that will interest you. 


You are a member of a great Christian denomination, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Our Church has just met in Louisville, 
Kentucky. A report of this momentous convention is contained in this 
issue. 


When you have read about it you will have a better understanding 
of your Church’s opportunities and obligations. You will gain inspiration. 
It will make you feel proud of your Church, and give you satisfaction in 
knowing that you are a member of the largest protestant church in the 
world, with 80,000,000 members in many lands. 


The influence of the Church is extended every time THE LUTHERAN 
enters another home. Why not subscribe for it now? You will like its 
Christian messages from week to week, and it will help you “Keep in 
Step with Your Church.” Send your subscription today with $2.00 direct 
to THe LuTHeran, 13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every New Subscriber Brings Us Nearer the Goal 
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The Rev. H. Stanley Holman, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis., since 


_ 1938, has accepted the call of the Board 


of American Missions to its staff. His 
first assignment is to work in Central 
Lutheran Church, Seattle, Wash., and 
he began his work October 1. 

Pastor Holman’s four years at Trinity 
have been a record of uninterrupted 
advance. Only the effects of the war 
in material shortages prevented the 
erection of a much needed new church 
this year. When “priorities” became 
definite, the congregation remodeled 
the present chapel to serve their need 
for the duration. 


The Rev. Marvin R. Moll, recently 
ordained at the call of the executive 
committee of the Synod of the North- 
west, received his appointment as chap- 
lain with the grade of first lieutenant, 
September 3> He is serving with the 
120th Infantry in the 30th Division at 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


The Rev. John H. Sardeson was in- 
stalled as pastor of Zion Church, Sad- 
dle River, N. J., Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 4. Dr. Paul E. Scherer delivered 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Cyrus M. Wallick of Maywood, N. J., 
representing the conference, gave the 
charge to the congregation and per- 
formed the act of installation. 

Since taking charge of this parish 
June 1, Pastor Sardeson has received 
fourteen new members, started a young 
people’s organization and witnessed the 
complete redecoration of the church 
and the parsonage. 


The Rev. Ralph I. Shockey was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Westville, N. J., October 4, by Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Assisting in this 
service was Dr. Calvin P. Swank, 
superintendent of synodical missions. 

Recent improvements to the property 
at Westville are a new concrete drive- 
way, credence bracket and walnut 
service plaque, painting of the parish 
house and parsonage, and landscaping. 


Congregations 


Chicora, Pa. The First Lutheran 
Church held its Festival of Harvest 
service September 20, and for this cele- 
bration the church was attractively 
decorated. After the service the canned 
fruits and vegetables which were used 
in the decoration of the chancel were 
sent to the Orphans’ Home, Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania. 

First Church, together with the Mt. 
Pleasant congregation, composes what 
is known as the Chicora Parish, which 
numbers about 400 souls. The pastor 
for the past six years has been the Rev. 
William H. Marburger. 
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Trenton, N. J. Recently improve- 
ments were made to Grace Church, the 
Rev. Carl R. Nagele pastor. The church 
auditorium was redecorated, the floors 
refinished, and the organ pipes re- 
touched. Some repairs were also made 
to the exterior of the church. 

At the service of rededication Sep- 
tember 13 the address was delivered by 
Mr. Theodore Kuch, president of the 
Trenton Council of Churches and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Trenton Y. M. 
C. A. The liturgist was the pastor. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will meet in St. Paul’s Church, 
Savannah, Ga., H. J. Black, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
ber 28-30. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service Wednesday, October 28, at 
8.30 P. M. Mrs. J. M. Frick, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
November 5, in Advent Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
the Rev. James Harrison pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. _ 

Speakers: Samuel Trexler, D.D., Miss Lulu 
B. Sachs, Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, and H. H. 
Bagger, D.D. Mary T. McClellan, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministertum of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 29, in Trinity 
Church, Perkasie, Pa. 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Ajacent States will be held Thursday, No- 
vember 12, in St. Peter’s Church, 74th Ave. and 
Briar Road, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Clarence 
W. Rhoda pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 
P. M., and 8.00 P. M. : 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. pro tem. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s issionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 4, in Grace 
Church, Shillington, Pa., the Rev. Victor Kron- 
inger pastor. % 

e speakers will be Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler and Dr. M. Edwin Thomas. 
Edith H. Druckenmiller, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missiona: Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, October 28, in 
Trinity Church, Bowmanstown, Pa., the Rev. 
R. A. Beck pastor. Dorothy Watt, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Mi ry Society of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Wednesday, October 28, in! First 
English Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. 
Edward L. Keller pastor. Speakers: Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease at the afternoon session and Dr. Emily 
_ Werner at the dinner meeting. 

Ada I. Wilcox, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the United Synod of New 
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York will meet October 28 at Emanuel Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J., A. H. Holthusen pastor. 
H. E. Walz, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, October 30, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., the Rev. Wilfried 
Tappert pastor. Sessions will begin at 10.15 
A. M. and 1.45 P. M. Mary MacDonald, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Western Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Thursday, October 29, in Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Walter H. Krum- 


wiede, S.T.D., pastor. Lorma B. Basson, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall convention of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the California Synod will be held No- 
vember 4 and 5 in St. Mark’s Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., J. Edward Hoick, D.D., pastor. 
The Holy Communion Service will be held 
Wednesday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Howard A. Anspach, 
president. Franklin P. Smith, Sec. 


The fifth convention of the Alleghany Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., the 
Rev. M. Stanley Kemp pastor, November 2. 
Registration at 9.00 A. M. 

Mervyn J. Ross, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Biglerville, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Sternat 
pastor, November 16 and 17. The Service of 
Confession will be conducted, and the Holy 
Communion will be administered at the morn- 
ing session of the first day, with the confer- 
ence president preaching the sermon. 

Snyder Alleman, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
William E. Flower 


for forty-seven years a member of Grace 
Church, Gouldsboro, Pa., died at his home Oc- 
tober 3, at the age of seventy-three years. He 
was born October 16, 1869. The funeral service 
was conducted October 8 by the Rev. V. B. 
Yeich, pastor of Grace Church. 

Mr. Flower was an active member of the 
parish in which he lived and was truly one 
who preferred to be a doorkeeper in the house 
of the Lord; but his connections with the church 
did not end there. His sister is the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. George H. Rhodes of Albemarle, N. C., 
and his son, the Rev. Russell A. Flower, is pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Turbotville, Pa. 

J. Roy Nyce. 


The Rev. Charles Orvis Frank 


died at his home in Rebersburg, Pa., September 
19. He was a son of James P. Frank and his 
wife, Maggie (nee Spangler). He was born 
near Rebersburg, Pa., April 17, 1880. He re- 
ceived his preliminary education in the public 
schools at Rebersburg, and was graduated from 
Sere ehpemtg University, Selinsgrove, Pa., in 


He taught school from 1903 to 1919 in Rebers- 
burg, Bloomsburg, Huntington and Philipsburg, 
all in Pennsylvania, and at the last-named place 
he was supervising principal. He attended the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., in 
1919 and the following year was ordained by 
the Pittsburgh Synod, and served his entire 
ministry in that synod. 

He was pastor of the following congrega- 
tions: Punxsutawney, Pa., 1920-1924; New 
Castle, 1924-1927; Wandergrift, 1927-1940. He 
and Mrs. Frank retired from the active work 
of the ministry then and came to live in Rebers- 
burg, Pa., transferring their letter to St. Peter’s 
Church, the church of his boyhood. 

In 1905 he married Lydia Rebecca Covert of 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Mr. Frank is survived by his 
wife and four children: Mrs. Elizabeth Smeltzer, 
Mrs. Catherine Fernwalt, Chaplain James 
Frank, Charles Frank, Ph.D. 

Funeral services were held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Rebersburg, September 22, and the 
body was laid to rest in the Reformed-Lutheran 
Cemetery at Rebersburg. The Rev. J. C. Kling- 
ensmith, DuBois, Pa., and the Rev. Dale L. 
Kohr, pastor of the church, officiated. The lat- 
ter preached the sermon. Dale L. Kohr. 


Miss Sarah Rebecca Kime 


for over eighteen years a member of Holy 
Trinity congregation, Raleigh, N. C., entered 
into rest September 22. Miss Kime had been 
convalescent at the home of a sister near Con- 
cord from an accident suffered in March, but 
was critically ill only two weeks before her 


eath. 

She was born July 2, 1876, at Kimesville, one 
of eleven children of William Miles and Rebecca 
Hanner Kime. In early womanhood she lived 
at Concord, but had been living in Raleigh for 
about twenty years. } 

Eight brothers and_ sisters preceded her in 
death, among them R. W. Kime, Salem, Va., 
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commonwealth attorney, and Mrs. G. H. L. 
Lingle, wife of G. H. L. Lingle, D.D., Salisbury. 
Surviving relatives are: a brother, W. A. Kime, 
Liberty, and a sister, Mrs. D. B. Castor of Con- 
cord, N. C., besides a number of nieces and 
nephews, among whom are the Revs. George W. 
Lingle, Fayetteville; B. D. Castor, Luray, Va.; 
and Henry C. Castor, Springfield, Ohio; and 
Mrs. Melbourne Farris, Salisbury, and Mrs. 
K. Y. Huddle, Concord, wives of pastors. 

Her funeral was held in Grace Church, Lib- 
erty, with the Rev. James Dickert, and her 
own pastor, the Rev. Clarence E. Norman, of- 
ficiating. Burial was in the Liberty Cemetery. 

Her devotion to her Lord in the church was 
full and sincere. She was regular at worship 
services, earnest in women’s activities, and 
generous in giving. Her strong faith and faith- 
ful life made her a blessing to many. 

Clarence E. Norman. 
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BOOKS for Reading and Reference 


Our New and Recent Publications 


HOW SHALL | SAY IT? 
Ross H. Stover 

This work represents the cul- 
mination of knowledge of the 
technique of public speaking 
gained by Dr. Stover through 
years of practical experience as 
an unusually effective preacher, 
radio and platform speaker, and 
a professor of public speaking. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE PASTOR AS A PERSONAL 
COUNSELOR 
Carl J. Schindler 

This manual is intended to serve the 
average pastor who is interested primarily 
in getting immediately a broad grasp on 
what is involved in personal counseling so 
that he can minister in this sphere in the 
course of his normal activity. $1.25. 


REALITY IN PREACHING 
The Kessler Lectures 


Snyder, Piper, Blackwelder and Wiegman 


A series of lectures on preaching from 
the Lutheran point of view. $1.50. 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Tappert and Doberstein 


Muhlenberg’s diary translated for the first 
time in the English language. An intimate 
revelation of his life and times 


Subscription price for three volumes— 
$10.00; first payment, $3.50, due upon 
receipt of Vol. 1. 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 
Edited by Doberstein 

The superlative gift for the 
sick and shut-in. A beautiful 
book ministering hope and 
courage to those who suffer. 
The collection of prayers and 
readings contained in this book 
will meet the needs of persons 
in all kinds of affliction. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $2.00. 


THE PREACHER'S DOORKNOB 


Leander M. Zimmerman 
A delightful, a charming little book, filled 
with whimsical humor and kindly ‘sym- 
pathy, it presents the drama of life as a 
minister sees it. 35 cents. 


A PASTOR WINGS OVER 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Samuel Trexler 

A delightful book of travel in South 
America involving intimate contacts with 
our mission fields in that continent. The 
need for a practical type of Christianity 
here is stressed, also the opportunity which 
we have to support the growth of our Lu- 
theran church in this area. $1.25. 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 

E. Theodore Bachmann 
A biographical sketch in narrative style 
of John Christian Frederick Heyer. This 
notable personality whom people affection- 
ately called “Father’ came by that title 
deservedly as few men in church life have 
fathered so many lasting undertakings. $1.75. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 
Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Proper Collects, used at Divine Wor- 
ship on Sundays and Festivals of the Church 
Year, considered in their historical setting 
and interpreted devotionally. Cloth. $2.00. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth afid Spruce Streets : 
Columbia 


Chicago 
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THE LUTHERAN 


KINGDOM PATHFINDERS. 
George Drach. Paper, 60 cents. 


A group of brief biographies on mission- 
aries who have served the United Lutheran 
Church in the foreign field. 


MARTIN LUTHER. A Story of His 
Life. Elsie Singmaster. $1.00. 


A fascinating account of the life of Lu- 
ther. Concise and presented in popular style, 
it will interest readers of all ages. 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME. Fred J. 
Fiedler. Paper. 60 cents. 


A thrilling account of our work in India 
by one who has ‘himself labored in this 
field. Full of human interest. 


WERE YOU THERE When They | 
Crucified My Lord? Paul Zeller 


Strodach. Cloth. $1.50. 


An unusual and colorful group of devo- 
tional readings based on the Passion Story. 


WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY? 
Charles M. Jacobs. $1.00. 


The true meaning of Christianity is here 
set forth in earnest and convincing lan- 
guage and with crystal clearness. 


PAMPHLETS 


YLL TELL YOU WHY I AMA 
PROTESTANT. Stover. 25 cents; 
$2.75 a dozen. 

In the forceful style that has made 
him outstanding, Dr. Stover describes 
what Protestantism really means. 


IN HIS CARE. Schmidt. 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 100. 
A meditation on the Twenty-third 

Psalm for those who are walking in 

the valley of the shadow—the sick, 

afflicted, shut-in, or discouraged. 


THE MODERN READER’S AUGS- 
BURG CONFESSION. Pfatteicher. 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; 
$6.00 a 100. 

This free-paraphrase and condensa- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession is an 
attempt to coordinate the original 
with the Isms of the twentieth cen- 


tury. 
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